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CATHEDRAL GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL. 
Rector Rev. J. A. SELLAR, M. A. 
Terms—Thirty-two Guineas per annum. 
Apply to Rev. J. A. SELLAR, Stormont House, Perth. 


‘ al N 

DUC ATION.—A Lady of great expe- 
ence, who receives a LIMITED NUMBER of 
YOU NG LADIES to educate, has vacancies in her Establish- 
ment, situate in a healthy locality, west of London. 
Masters attend, and Foreign Languages are 
arrangements are those of a private family. 
coptionable, and by c lerey men of distinction. 
__ Address * ‘M. ‘1, Norland- terrac e, Ni tting-h ill. 


[.DUCAT ION: \L ESTABLISHMEN 
YOUNG LADIES, 2, Stanley-crescent, Notting- “hill. 
London, Conducted by Mrs. BAKEWELL, Author of ‘ 
Mother’s Practical Guide ;"’ Editor of “‘ The British Moth 
Journal.” Professors are in regular attendance for the 
complishments and the Continental languages. Reference 
Parents of Pupils. The School will Re-open on the 
January, Terins will be forwarded on application. 


HEVER XSHAM 
near Milnthorpe, Westmoreland. 

Head Master—Kev. J. H. Sharples, M.A., formerly Scholar of 
St. John’s College, ( Jambridge. 

BOARDERS are received, and prepared either for the uni- 
versities or commerce, at 30/., 35/., ras | 401. per annum, accord- 
ing to age. 

. to 1007. a year, are connected with this school, and open to 
all ‘pupils. —Re- -opens Jan. 25th, 1858, 


A LADY conducting a well-known and 
long-established SC HOOL in the country (of real re 
epectability in every way) desires to fill TWO VACANCIES 
occurring after Christmas with the d: sughters of Clergym 
or Gentlemen. Of the former the school is largely composed. 
French is taught by a Parisienne, and there is also a Ge 
governess for that language, and the musical and other 
vantages will be found very superior. 
daughters of clergymen will be thirty guineas per 
which sum will include the board and English education, 
with French, the pianoforte and singing, drawing and 
dancing. Italian and German will be two guineas extra. 
pedrese, prepaid, gE Oy 
seller, 123, ‘heapside, 


QO XFORD 
Cowley, near Oxford. 


J.M.C . BENNETT, Head Master. 
Terms 27/7. per annum, inc Iuding books, stationery, 
tuition, Pupils under eleven years of age 24 guineas. 
The days for re-assembling, for next term, are Friday, 
32nd of January, and Saturday, 23rd of January, 1858. 
The Master, M. C, Bennett, will be happy to forward 
prospectus, Nes , &c., on application as above There is one 


PERTH 
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and 


week" § paper cx: amination of the school twice a year, conducted | 
by a committee, meimbers of the University of Oxford, and | 


appointed by the Oxford Board of Education. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON 
67 and 68, HARLEY-STREET, W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853, for the General Educa- 
tion of Ladies, and for granting C _— ates of Knowledge. 
Visitor.—The Right Hon. and Righ 
Gel” 
fVineipal. —The Very Rey. the Dean of Westminster. 





The classes of this College will Re-open for the Lent Term | 


on January 18th, 1858. 

The Prep: aratory Class for Children above eight years of age 
will re-open on the same day. Pupils are received as boarders 
within the college by Mrs. Williams with the s 
Council. 

Prospectuses and further particulars may be obtained at the 
Office, or by written application to the Secretary or Lady 


President. 
E. H. PLUMTRE, M.A., Secrets ary and Dean. 


( ,. Harley-street, W. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, 
for the General Education of Ladies, and for granting Certifi- 
cates of Knowledge. 

The Rev. F. D. Maurice 
are entered) to deliver a course of lectures next term, 
SOME OF THE LEADING MORAL AND SOCIAL QUEsS- 
TIONS WHICH OCCUPIED CHRISTENDOM DURING 
THE FOURTEENTH, 

INTURIES. 


nan } 


The terms for the 
annum, } 


care of Mr. WILLIAMS, Music- | 


DIOCESAN SCHOOL, | 


Rey. the Lord Bishop of 


sanction of the | 
| (specifying sources)—money invested (sp¢ 


| 
| 


| Securities, created entirely by the steady acc 


Eminent | 
spoken. The | 


| the ong year, 


T for | 


» | spectfully 
* | present year will have 
- | annual bonus. 


28th of 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL, | 


Seven Exhibitions of different values, from about | 


| mortgage of real or household property, 


UEEN’S C OLL E( rE, London, 67 and 68, 


proposes (if as many as sixty names | 
ON | 


FIFTEENTH, AND SIXTEENTH | Geeege Shenae eee 


The proceeds of the lecture will be applied to the Endow- 


ment Fund of the College. 

Fee for the course, One Guinea and a Half. Ladies wishing 
to attend are requested to send their names to the Assistant- 
Secretary, Mrs. Williams, on or before the 15th of January. 
The lectures will be delivered on Frid: ays, at Three p.m., be- 








ginning on January 29th. A syllabus of the course may be 
had on application to 
E. H. PLU MPTRE, M.A., Secretary and Dean. 
. + Ary 2 
JUNDS | are gre: atly REQUIRED for the 
support of the HOSPITAL for CONSUMPTION at 
Brompton. 160 patients are waiting for admission, and there 
are now 80 beds empty for want of funds. 
PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Sec. 
y OSB ORN P. Cc ROSS, Se 
AY HEATSTONE’S HARMONIUMS in 
solid cases, maneihetared by them expressly for 
Churches, Chapels, Schools, &c., have the full compass of 
keys, are of the best quality of tone, workmanship, and 
material, and do not require tuning. 
With one stop, 5 octaves, oak . 10 guineas. 
With one stop, figured oak or mahogany ca: 12 
With three stop n tones, large size 
With five stops... 
With eight stops 
With ten stops ... 
PRIZE MEDALLIST (1851) F HARMONIUMS. 
An extensive assortment of French Harmoniums, by Alexandre, 
at prices from 6 to 60 guineas. 
20, Conduit- street, Regent-street. London. 
PATENT CONCERTINA’S, 36s.; ditto 
to play in all the ke 528. 6d. ; ditto, full compass (48 
keys), 4 guineas; all are six-sided and have the double action. 
Also, the new Duet Concertina at 31s. 6d. and 42s.—WHEATSTONE 
and Co., 20, Conduit-street, London, W. 


| John Cheetham, 








TRHE MUTUAL 


SOCIBTY, 


89, King-street, Cheay 
Established 1854 
CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 

This is a purely Mutual Life Assurance Society, with a « api- 
tal of more than 300.0007. invested in Government and Real 
umulation of the 
The Assur- 
income 60,000. per 


ASSURANC 


London. 


side, 


all belonging to the 
are 1,300,000/,, and the 


premiums, and 
ances in force 
annum. 

The last report, detailed prosp« tuete, 
posal, together with the list of bonuses 
and the general cash account and balanee sheet 
of the society tothe 3lst December last, will be given on a 
written or personal application to 

CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 

The friends of this society an general public are re- 
advised that any Ass neces effected within the 
the advanta of one year in every 


bas 3. 


id on the 


claims of 


PROFITS 


LIFE 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE.—THE WHOLE 
DIVIDED AMONGST THE ASSURED 

(THE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE 

- ASSURANCE SOCIETY. Instituted 1831. 

of Parliament. 

mtributions of Members 


Incorporated by Special Act 

The Fund accumulated from the C: 
exceeds One Million Sterling 

The Annual Revenue excee 
six Thousand Pounds. 

The Amount of existing 
and three quarters. 

The Amount paid to the Representatives of de 
bers is upwards of Nine Hundred 
One Hundred and Twenty 

Sonus Additions. 
A Division of Profits is made every 
Division being at Ist March, 18 
Head Ofice—26, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh. 
ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WILLIAM FINLAY, Secretary. 
London Office—26, Poult 
ARCHD. t. 


1es's-street, 


ls One Hundred and Seventy- 


Assuran 


-ased mem- 
rhousand Pounds, of which 
Thousand Pounds consisted of 


Three Years, the next 


» Ef 
*RITC HIE, Agent. 


London Office—6a, Westbourne- 


terrace 
B. LEVER, 


Solicitor, Agent. 


AN ‘D 


Western 
[] OUSEHOL DE RS’ MORTG AG E 
. INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited). 
Preliminary Capital, 50,000/., in 10,000 shares of 5l. 
The objects of the Company are the Purchase of Rever 
and the Granting of Loans, for long or short periods, on the 
bank, railway, and 
by periodical instalments. Its 


each. 


other shares, to be repaid 


| operations will be restricted to advances on positive securities 


only, by which all risk of loss will be avoide« 
The advantage to the public of borrowing on gradually re- 


deeming mortgages has been proved to be extremely accept- | 


able, in preference to borrowing upon mortgage returnable in 
one sum, because the borrower, who can easily pay interest, 


} and a portion of the principal, if allowed, is se Jdom or ne ver 


able to accumulate the full amount borrowé A system, 
therefore, which admits of the gradual liquidation of a mort- 


| gageis obviously desirable 
The investments of the Company are calculated to pay a 


dividend of at least 8 per cent. 
The liability of shareholders is limited to the amount of their 
shares, and all the advantages of the recent changes in the law 
of partnership are made available 
The Company offers, as a guarantee, the investment of its 
funds upon securities of the first order only, and that no direc- 
tor nor officer of the Company shal become 
A half-yearly statement will be 


a borrower. 


securities)— 
and loss to 


cifving 
profit 


general summary of business to date, and | 


| date of statement. 


Application for shares to be made to 
RICHARD HODSON, Secretary. 
15 and 16, Adam-street, Adelphi. 


YHE PEOPLE 
ASSURANCE SOC IE TY, 
place, Pall-mall, London, 8 ; 
Capital, Hs if 2 a Million Sterling. 
Trustees 
| Joshua Proctor porn West- 
Esq., M.P. head, Esq., M 


F.R.S. Richart oton, 


Chief Office, 2, Waterloo- 


James Heywood, Esq., E sq., M.P. 
Pam 1 of Directors. 
Alexander Hamilton, Esq., M.P. for 
Chairman. 


George 
sity, 

Esq., M.P. for South Lane shire. 

James Davidson, Esq., Angel-court, Throgmot 

John Field, Esq., Warnford-court, and Dornden, 
Wells. 

Charles Forster, Esq., M.P. for Lal ae ul. 

Richard Francis George, Esq., Ba 

Thos. C. Hayward, Esq., Minorie 8 > and Highbury 

J. Hedgins, Esq., Thayer-street, Manchester-square. 

Chas. Hindley, mags} {.P. for Ashton-under-Lyne. 

T. Y. M‘Christie, , Great James-street. 

James Edward M‘ Connell, Esq., Wé 

John Moss, Esq., Reform Club ar id 

Charles W illiam'Re ynolds, E sas 

Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P. 

H. Wickham Wickham, 

Thomas Winkworth, Esq. 


The President, Trustees, 


m-street. 


»lverton, 
Derby. 
2, Eaton-place, Pimlico. 
th Warwickshire. 
for Bra 
and ¢ 


NC 
Esq., M.P. q 
Gre sham Club anonbury. 
and Directors, are all Shareholders 
in the Society 
This Society possesses a revenue from Pr 
Seventy Thousand Pounds per annum. 
Life Assurance and Fidelity Guaran 
and endowments granted on favourable tert 
Immediate Annuities, payable dur 
be purchased on the following scale: 


lilums exceedin 


xd Annuities, 


: whole of life, 


undermentione 


“money. 


Annuities granted at the 
1002. of p urcha 


d Ages for every 


ANNUITY 20.000 0cecceeee } £85 £10 lls. 7d. 


| 


List of Shareholders, Prospe and 
ments, may be obtained on application to 
W. CLELAND, Manager and Secretary. 


Agency Appoint- 


‘tuses, 


and forms of pro- | 


| tien 


es exceeds Four Millions | 


Ds 


| no Commission for Publishing Books Printed by him until the 


| every branch of WOOD ENGRAVING in the best style, 


IN 


sions: | 


| Manufac tar ring 


issued of money received 


PROVIDENT | 


IVE 


| economical. 
Dublin Univer- | 


Tunbridge | 


| Showrooms, 42, 
| turers of the Smoke-C 


} own inferi ir 


may | 


T 

L 

I 

various departments 
| ¢ 

c 

F 

T: 


TORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. Instituted 1808 
Invested capital exceeding 2,000,000/. sterling. 
This Society is one of the very few purely Mutual Insurance 
offices, the whole of the profits being divided among the policy- 


considerably below 
I é 4) the sum 
ordinary premium will insure 1000/,—with the 
will insure 1095/. 4s., givir bonus in 


those usually charged. 
of 52/7. 19s. 2d.—whicl 


> of 

Norwit 

ng an immediate addition to 
nulations. 

nd special risks undertaken on fav« 
yroposal and ———_ ises apply t« 
‘nt, New Bridge-street, Blackfria 
Norwich. 


ur ible terms. 


I urs, LE. 
Surrey-street, 


(\HRISTMAS BOOK: 
/ VERNON respectfully: invites inspection of his ‘ 
of ay ATED GIFT-BOOKS, in Ornamental 
sindings The iristmas Catalogue is now ready, and may 
be had on applicat tion to 168, New-Bond-street 


S.—HENRY 


llec- 


YHEAP BOOKS. “= Surplus Copies of 

/ Macaulay's History of England, Fronde’s History of 
England, Prescott's Phillip IT., Oxford and Cambridge Essays, 
It is Never too late to Mend, and many other works, are now 
on Sale at Bull's Library, at greatly reduced prices. Cata- 
logues sent post-free on application; also Prospectuses ot 
the Library. 

SULL's Libr , 19, Holles-s treet, Cavenc dish-sqt 1are, 





W 


IMPORTANT TO AU THORS. 
HOPE, 16, Great Marlborough-street, 
idon, by his new publishing arrangements, charges 


Author has been repaid his original outlay And as an works 

e ntruste d to his care are printed in the very best style, and at 
r far below the usual charges, Authors about t > ‘put blish 

wi fi nd it much to their advantage to apply to him 
Specimens, Estimates, and all particulars forwarded by 


return of Post. 


Woop ENGRAVING. — MR. 
spectfully announces that he 


‘GILKS 
to execute 
and 
and trade 


continues 
1ost reasonable charges. Labels, show-cards, 
lesigned and printed. 
London: 21, Essex-street, Strand 


EWSPAPERS. — The Times 
posted on the evening of Lay ation, for 23: 
Herald, Chronicle, Daily ews, or A rT, 
Times (Second Edition), Sun, Globe, or Standard, 30s. ; Times 
(Second Day), 16s. 6d. Answers required, and orders must be 
prepaid.—J AMES BARKER, 10, Throgm ort m-street, Bank. 
Money-orde rs pay ayable at chief office, London. 


PARTRIDGE and COZENS’, No. l, 
Chancery-lane, Fleet-street end, is the. CHEAPEST 
HOUSE for PAPER, ENVELOPES, &c.. Useful Creani-laid 
Note, 5 quires for 6d. ; Super Thick ditto, 5 quires for ls; 
Superfine Cream-laid Adhesive Envelopes, 6d. per 100; Large 

slue Office Envelopes, 4s. 6d. per 1000; Letter Paper 4s. 6d. per 
ream. Partridge and Cozens’ New Paper made from Straw, 
2s. 9d. perream. The Correspondence Steel Pen (as fle xible 
as a 2. ls. 3d. per gross. Catalogues post free. Orders 
over 20s. carriage paid. Observe—PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 
s Stationers, 1, 


W.C. 


or Post 


26s. : 


Chancery-lane. 


BL OOMSB URY STAINED G LASS 
WORKS, 38, Bedford-square, London, W.C. 
ALEXANDER GIBBS and COMPANY, Practical Artists 
in Stained Glass and Ecclesiastical Decorators, invite the 
attention of the nobility, clergy, architects, &c., to the facili- 


| ties afforded by their long practical experience in every branch 


mnected with the above art, and respectfully solicit the 
a personal visit to their show-r oms, to inspect 
their large and varied collection of Cartoons and Water-Colour 
s for Church and Domestic Windows. 
Designs and estimates forwarded, on application,to all parts 
ao tine 
of the kingdom. 


NTILATING STOVES! SUSPEN- 
SION STOVES !—The two best, cheapest, and most 
ae tuses with prices post free 

» and Co, I London-bridge. A.D. 


[RA ARNOTT’S SMOKE-CONSU MIN 
R a 


at reduced prices. From the increased = - 
dfor the above grates, they can be now offered to the 
at less prices than formerly, and are certainly within 
ch of all classes. Illustrated prospectus with several 
red testimonials and references forwarded on application. 
srtain savi::g of 40 per cent. in fuel. To 
* Epwarps, Son, and Co.'s 
f.rd-street, W. Manufac- 
tchen Rang ge. 


INK, the blac kest 


Desig 


DEANE, DRA 1700. 


mal 
= ule 
hut 
This grate effects a c 
> seen in daily operation at 
Poland-street, 
msuming 


ESSEY’S MARKING 
and the best eve r made, has now withstood the te st of 
wenty years’ experience in every quarter of the gl be. ik 
ther marking — it te omes an intensely black col ur whe 
endures as long as the fabric itself, without in 
Z j corroding it. This acknowledged 
it rity ht is proc ured for the prop rietc r of it numerous € 
noura mpeti tors, who have ende oured to foist their 
articles on the public—even in some instances 
name and imitating the of the genuine. 
The public are therefore cautioned to observe the fac-simile 
the name (J. Lessey) engraved on the top of each box. —Sol 
esale by J. Lessery, 97, High-street, M arylet bone, 
ind retail by all respectable stationers and medicine vend “1 
in Gre at Britain and the colonies 


or 
ble ex 


label 


assuming the 


[URNISH YOUR HOt SE WITH THE 
BEST ARTICLES—THEY ARE THE CHEAPEST IN 

and CO'S Priced Furnist 

lication, or forwa by 

ding arti ley go a 

> % ae: 


HE END.—DI DRAY, 
s vy be had g 
ost, free. This list embraces the le¢ 
1 f their establishment, 

to facilitate purchasers in the selection of the 

mmprises Table Cc utlery — Electro-plate * tae 
enders ind F ire-irons—Iron Bedsteads and Be ae 
ia Me tal, pper, Tin, and Brass Goods—Culin 
hes—Mats, &c.—DEANE, Dray, 

Li ondon-bridge. 


ANE, 
atuitously on ap 
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F FICTION BY CHARLES 


F 
PERMANI 
TRUBNEI 


BY THE 


A 


isecncpsion TOO LATE 
NT PI 


2 and CO., 


READE. 


LIES. 


TO MEND.” 


CE (3 vols.) ONE GUINEA, 


ciataenaiie row. 





NEW 


THE. 


STORY BY SHIRLEY BROOKS. 


» be completed in Twelve Monthly numbers), of 


GOR DI AN KNOT. 


By SHIRLEY BROOKS, Author of “ Aspen Court,” with Illustrations 
by TENNIEL. 


London : 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New 


Burlington-street. 





PICTURES IN HER MAJESTY’S PRIVATE COLLECTION. 


HE 


will cor 


ART 
itsin various nove 
assured that every 

1¢e ILLUSTRATIONS ON STEEL are of the 
Picture 


JOURN AL, 


Ities—all, 


highest 
s from the Royal Galleries ; 
There is an especial series of ORIGINAL 
ome ILLUSTRATED TOUR 
igravings on Steel, from the WORKS of J. M. W. 
London : 


«* Now ready, Vols. I. to III., 


| 
Price 
it is hoped and believed, useful 


possible effort will be exerted to retain for 


and a series of Portrait-statues, en 
The WOODCUTS illustrate the Memoirs of British Artists, and supy 
DESIGNS for MANUFACTURERS, gathered from the best sources. 
of the THAMES, by Mr. and Mrs. S. C. 
TURNER, 


New 


order, 


for 1858 


2s. Gd. —The Volume 


as well as interesting; 


— Engravings of the Ancient and Modern 
graved from the works of modern sculptors. 

y examples of the progress of Art-manufactures. 
HALL, appears monthly. 


will form part of this year’s issue. 


VIRTUE and CO, 2 25, Paternoster-row. 


Series, price 12. lls. 6d. each. 





H EAL and SON EIDER DOWN 
QUILT rom One Guinea to Ten Guineas; 

I Quilts, from 8s. 6d. to 24s. Lis ices and sizes sent 
post. Heal and Son’s TH ustrated Catalogue of 
and priced list of Bedding also sent post free.— 
nham-court-road, W. 


CLERGY 
best time andles and 
8, as they will in all probability be dearer. PRICE'S 
SST PATENT COMPOSITES, 113d. per Ib. nettcash (No 
aper kinds substituted. ) 
GI NI INE HOUSE HOLD SOAPS, made of pure and 
material, 46s. and 48s. per cwt.—More need not be paid. 
‘Cheap Soaps”’ are really bad for eco nomists.— 
TMORE and Crappock, Agents to “ Price’s Patent Candle 
ympany,"’ and formerly their oldest Servants, 16, Bishopsgate- 
street-within, London (E.C.) 


+ + ‘ _— ‘ 
THE PURCHASERS 
specially reminded of t ulvantages to be obt 
e est — ment of LAWRENCE HYAM, 36, Gracechurch- 
London, the largest Manufacturing Clothier and Out- 
in the Kingdom. The system of business pursued is to 
ze one uniform and low per centage of profit, to ensure to 
sustomer a garment warranted for strength and dura- 
c “pg with a fashionable and gentlemanly sty 
SADY-MADE DE PAR IMENT is celebrated for the 
~~ variety of its stock, « nsisting of every descr 
gentlemen's, youths’, and bi ys" clothing, while the 
ted renders it important and entitles it to great « 
m in large families. THE ORDERED DEPAR IME ST 
s also peculiar advanta the artistes being men of 
> ‘ and the material the best. CLERICAL and PRO- 
ISSI¢ IN AL men are specially invited. The black and mix- | 
loths being of a fast dye, and warranted for durability. 
sred suit of black for 32. 38.; also the celebrated 17s. 
tre great varieity.—LAWRENCE HyAam, Merchant Tailor 
Manufacturing Clothier and Outfitter, 36, Gracechurch-street, 
City, London. 


\ TINES from SOUTH 
PORT, SHERRY, &c., Twenty shillings per DOZEN. 

These wines, the produce of a British colony, which has 
scaped the vine disease (the vintage occurri in February 
may account for the same), arein consequence wholesome, and 
re warranted free from acidity and brandy—and are ad- 
mitted by Her Majesty's Customs at half duty, hence the low 
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AFRICA— 


‘ 
A Pint Sample Bottle of each for 24 stamps, bottles included. 
ckages allowed for when returned. 
EXCELSIOR BRANDY, 
wn, — he gall m., or 30s. per dozen. 
ERMS—CASH. 
t contain a remittance. 
vdon,. 
. Wine and Spirit a me 65, Fencl 
_ inting-house entrance, first door on 
place. 
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Pale or Bro 


Cheques to be | 
ureh- 
the | 
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speak in commendation of 
nt, it gives us much ple -asure 
se wines to our readers."’—Vide 


suppl per 


nmend the 
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submitted then ey l of the clergy, ar 
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L uh : ) are worthy of being patronised. ’ 
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ngs, amid scenes of ¢ 
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riety. induce 
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age under the g: 

te espe -_ atter 
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ROWLAND'S UXILIARTES of 
i ease poo teddy 


ASSAR OIL, f 
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eeth a pear 
th sweet and pure. 


WL AND’S 


on 


i fi 
and fashio 


cles, give t 


: by Chemists and Pe 
*,* Beware of 


rf imer 


spurious imitations! 


and OTHERS.—The | 


} 


| 
| 


of CLOTHING are | 


| 


| GLEN 


CIGARS ! at 
and Snuff Stores, 407, Oxford-street, 
London, near Soho-square. Boxes containing 14 very fine 
Zutoe ¢ post-free 6 stamps extra. Pound 
boxes, cont aining 105, 2ls, None are genuine unless signed 
“ H. N. Goodrich.’ 


[APPs's COCOA. —This_ 
4 paration is supplied in Ib 


UTOC 


4 Cigar, Tobacco, 


excellent pre- 

! and $lb. packets, 1s. 8d. and 
\ tin canister, containing 7$lb., lls. 6d.—JAMES EPPS 
,opathie Chemist, 170, Piccadilly; 112, Great Russell 
[mm loomsbury ; and 82, Old Broad-street, City. 


(FIELD PATENT STARCH, 

USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 

AND PronouNCcED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAU NDRE ‘pote 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USE 

Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &. &e. 


“ Goop WINE 3ush,” neith 


lod, 
— 





needs no Bush,” 

does an important improvement require any puff.— 
HARVEY'S PATENT PORTFOLIOS, the only perfect kind 
yet invented ; 300 varieties. The largest stock of articles for 
the safe keeping of prints, drawings, photographs, maps, and 
mus also the Guard Letter-hbook always on hand, at HAR- 
VEY’S EMPORIUM OF ARTS, 16, Rathbone-place, Oxford- 
street, London, W.—Communications inclosing a stamped 
envelope will receive prompt attention. 


z| ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA, the leaf 
not coloured.—_RICH FULL-FLAVOURED TEA of 
is thus secured, 
tl wrevents the Chinese —— off the brown 

fl: rvourle 3s autumnal crop as the best. The ‘* Lancet Report” 
(Longman p. 318) states of H. and Co.’s Teas: “The Green 
not being covered with Prussian Blue, &c., is a dull olive; the 
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principal Facts in the Chronology and History of the 
World, from the earliest to the present time ; alphabetically 
arranged. Being a complete Index to Bohn’s enlarged edition 
of Blair's Chronological Tables. By J. WILLOUGHBY 
ROSSE. In two parts, forming one very thick volume. Part I. 

AJ. (nearly 500 closely printed pages). Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

Henry G. Bown, York- street, Covent-garden. 

~BOHN’S ILLUSTRATE sD LIBRARY FOR JANUAR x, 
OPE’S HOMER’S ODY SSEY, with the 
Battle of Frogs and Mice, Hymns, etc., other transla- 
tors, including Chapman. Illustrated by the " atine Series of 
Flaxman’'s Designs, beautifully engraved by Moses (in the full 


8vo. size). With Introductior. and Notes by the Rev. J. S. 
WATSON, M.A. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
*,* The Iliad, uniform, is already published. These elegant 


illustrations were formerly published at 3/. 12s., and are greatly 
superior to the various reduced copies. 


Henry G. Boun, York-street, Covent-garden 


BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR JANUARY. 


View of the Structure, Habits, Instincts and Uses, of 





the principal Families of the Animal Kingdom, and of 
the chief forms of Fossil Remains. New edition, revised 

and completed to the present time (under arrangement | 
with the author), by W. 8. DALLAS, F.L.S. In two 

volumes, illustrated with many hundred fine wood engrav- 

_. Vol. LI (nearly 600 pages) with a general Index. Post 

8vo. cloth. 6s. 

Henry G. Bown, York-street, Covent-garden. 


BOHN’S CHEAP SERIES. an 


ARPENTER’S PHYSIOLOGY of 


TEMPERANCE and TOTAL ABSTINENCE. Being 
an Examination of the effects of the excessive, moderate, and 
occasional use of Alcoholic Liquors on the Healthy Human 


ls.—A few copies, on fine bound in cloth, 


__ Henry G. Bony, York-street, Covent-garden, — 
BOH N ‘SST ANDARD LIBRARY FOR JANUARY. 
Gru RM’S MORNING COMMUNINGS 
—” with GOD, or Devotional Meditations for every Day i 


Year, translated from the German. Post 8vo. cloth. 
Heyry G. Bonn, York-street, C ovent-garder 


ELEGANT GIFT BOOK. 
Just published, fep. 8vo. with Portrait, 


JILGRIMAGES in PARIS. By Miss 
PARDOE, Author of “‘ The City of the Sultan,’’ &c. 
“The illustrative stories and anecdotes render this one of 
the most charming works from the genius of this popular 
authoress.""—John Buil. 
“Lively and graceful sketches in her own peculiar -tyle— 
pleasant and eminently readable. ""—Economist. 

‘Very pleasant ske tches of picturesque Paris, writtea in 
the right story-telling view, full of lively and sparkling inci- 
dent and French character." —/Uustrated News. 

WILLIAM Lay, King William-street, Strand. 


System. paper, 
2s. 6d, 





5s. cloth, 


I ‘IVING CELEBRITIES.—A Series of 
4 PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS, by MAULL and 


POLYBLANK. The Number for JANUARY contains 
CHARLES KEAN, Esq., F.S.A,, 
With Mom vir. 
and POLYBLANK, 55, Gracechurch-street, and 1874, 
Piccadilly ; and W. KENT and Co., Fleet-street. 
Dr. RICHARDSON. 


’ T ‘HE S 
THIS NUMBER CONTAINS 


Registration of Disease in England. 

The Great Social Epidemic. 

Metropolitan Hyguine of the Past. 

Epitome of Sanitary Literature. 

The Medical Pilgrim's Progress, by Dr. Richards yn. 





MAULL 


ial Subscription, 10s. 


SANITARY REVIEW. Edited by 








Hydrophobia, Notes on, by Dr. Pickel 

Sanitary Condition of Cardiff. 

Food Grains of India. 

Sanitary Legislation. 

Progress of Epidemics. 

Transactions of the Epidemic logical Society, including | 
the President’s Address, and a paper by Dr. Headlam 
Greenhord, on the Epidemics of London. | 


and all 


’. RICHARDS, 37, Great Queen-street, W.C., 
300ksellers. 


‘There is a novelty—a freshness—on every page “Ly 


‘ tr 
TRSHE FIELD, the COUNTRY G ENTL i 
MAN'S NEW SP APER, is edited by Practical Sports- 
men, and contributed to by eminent and accomplished pens. 
With the New Year the following | 


IMPROVEMENTS AND ADDITIONS 

will commence :— 

1. Judicious Illustrations will be introduced, and THE FIELD 
will be PERMANENTLY ENLARGED to twenty pages. 

The Turf and Coursing departinents will be rendered as | 
ample and complete as additional space and an enter- 
prising manageme nt can render them. 

The Author of ‘Autobiography ofa Racehorse” ‘The 
Old English Gentleman” will commence he series of 
a rs entitled Flyers of the Hunt—to include sketches 

fen, Horses, and Hounds. 

A narrative of Wild Sports in India will be given by 
SamugEL W. Baker, Esq., Author of “The Rifle and 
= iid in Ceylon,” and of *‘ Eight Years’ Wanderings,”’ 


mdon: T 


o 2 


** SCRUTATOR” will visit some of the | 
to report upon the Leading 


Early in the year 
Kennels of the Country, 
Hunts. 

} Biographies of Leading Sportsmen will be 
by “CeciL,"’ and other known writers, 
accompanied by portraits. 

A series of Letters on Breeding Hunters is in course of 
pre paration, 
“ PEREGRINE” will commence a series of Pape 
Falconry: its ; Clatas Iistory and Practice. 

. Occasional articles, containing Original Wayside Gather- 

ings in Natural History, will be given by Francis T. 


uo 


contributed 
and will be 


rs on 


~ 





BUCKLAND, Esq., M.A., Author of “Curiosities of 
Natural History.” 
10. Mrs. J. STIRLING CLARKE, Authoress of ‘‘ The Habit « 





the Horse,”’ will contribute a series of original a 


mn Female Equitation. 


| 
ll 4 series of Letters, showing the Natural History of the | 
Saimon, in ey h new and interesting facts are de- | 
veloped. By “C. F. W.,"’ a well-known contributor to | 
THE FIELD } 
12 ‘oe will report upon the leading Veterinary Establish- | 
men of the Kingdom. } 
13. “The 'r rm” department will be greatly expanded, and | 
a ed under the care of a distinguished Editor and | 
Agriculturist. | 
The plan and contents of other portions of THE FreLp will | 
remain precisely as now, and will be contributed to by the 
same practical and popular pens. | 
Veekly, price 6d., of all booksellers and newsmen, by order, | 
and at all the railway stalls. A copy from the Office for six 
stainps. <ubseription, 6s. 6d per quart or. 
Office, 2 to 5, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. 





| tions in the present day ; and beyond this, 


13, GagaT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE 


FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


‘ORIENTAL and WESTERN |— 


SIBERIA: a Narrative of Seven Years’ Travels in Siberia, 
Mongolia, the Kirghis Steppes, Chinese Tartary, and 
Central Asia. By THOMAS WITLAM ATKINSON, Royal 
8vo. with 50 Illustrations, including numerous beauti- 
fully coloured Plates, from Drawings by the Author, and 
a Map. 2i. 2s. 
“A book of travels which, in value and sterling interest, 
must take rank as a landmark in geographical literature. 


| Its coloured illustrations and wood engravings are of a high 


CARPENTER'S ZOOLOGY; a Systematic | 


order, and add a great charm to the narrative. Mr. Atkinson 
has travelled where it is believed no European has been be- 
fore. He has seen nature in the wildest, sublimest, and also 
the most beautiful aspects the old world can present. These 
he has depicted by pen and pencil; he has done both well. 
Many a fireside will rejoice in the determination which con- 
verted the artist into an author, Mr. Atkinson is a thorough 
Englishman, brave and accomplished, a lover of adventure 
and sport of every kind. He knows enough of mineralogy, 
geology and botany, to impart a scientific interest to his 
descriptions and drawings; possessing a keen sense of 
humour, he tells many a racy story. The sportsman and 
the lover of adventure, whether by flood or field, will find 


| ample stores in the stirring tales of his interesting travels.” 


—Daily News. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARO- 


NETAGE for 1858. Under the especial Patronage of her 
Majesty and H.R.H. the Prince Consort, and corrected 
throughout by the Nobility. In | vol. royal 8vo., with the 
arms beautifully engraved, handsomely bound with gilt 
edges. 

* Lodge's Peerage” is acknowledged to be the most com- 
plete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. Asan 
established and authentic authority on all questions respect- 
ing the family histories, honours and connections of the titled 
aristocracy, no work has ever stood so high. It is published 
under the especial patronage of her Majesty and his Royal 
Highness the Prince Consort, and is corrected throughout 
from the personal communications of the nobility. It isthe 
only work of its class in which, the type being kept constantly 
standing, every correction is made in its proper place to the 
date of publication, an advantage which gives its supremacy 
over all its competitors. Nothing can exceed the facility of 
its arrangements, or the beauty of its typography and bind- 
ing; and for its authority, correctness and embellishments, 
the work is justly entitled to the high place it occupies on 
the tables of her Majesty and the nobility. 


’ 
MR. TUPPER’S NEW WORK.— 

RIDES and REVERIES of ZSOP SMITH. By MARTIN 

F. TUPPER. 10s. 6d. 

“Mr, Tupper’s new work will do good service to his lite- 
rary reputation. It combines, with lucidity and acuteness of 
judgment, freshness of fancy and elegance of sentiment. In 
its cheerful and instructive pages sound moral principles are 
forcibly inculcated, and every-day truths acquire an air of 
novelty, and are rendered peculiarly attractive by being ex- 
pressed in that epigramatic language which so largely con- 
tributed to the popularity of the author's former work, en- 
titled “‘ Proverbial Philosophy.” — Pest. 


BERANGER'S MEMOIRS 
Written by HIMSELF. English Copyright Edition. 1 vol 
with Portrait. 


| ELIZABETH de VALOIS, QUEEN 


of SPAIN, and the COURT of PHILIP II. 
FREER. 2 vols. Portraits, 28s. 


‘CHOW CHOW: being Selections from 
a Journal keptin India. By the Viscountess FALKLAND 
Second Edition, rg 2 vols. with Illustrations. 30s. 


ABOUT WOMEN. By the Author of “John Halifax, 

Gentleman.” lvol. 10s. 6d, 

“A book of sound counsel. One of the most sensible works 
of its kind, well written, true-hearted, and altogether prac- 
tical. Whoever wishes to give advice to a young lady in the 
form of a Christmas-box may thank the author of ‘John 
Halifax’ for the means of doing so.”— Zxaminer. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
ORPHANS. By the Author of 


“ Margaret Maitland.” 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

“A very pleasing and charming story—the production of 
a gifted writer.”—Sun. 

“The author of this tale is one of the ablest writers of fic- 
and far better, is 
one of those who always seek to inculcate religious impres- 
sions and moral action, by all her literary efforts. This ex- 
cellent purpose pervades every part of this tale, which is a 
choice specimen of judicious thoughtand feeling.” —Messenger. 


CASTE. By the Author of “Mr. 
Arle.” 3 vols, 
“‘ The cleverest book of a writer who has put her heart into 
her calling, and a book to be enjoyed by many a quiet fire- 
side in these Christmas days of rest."—#zaminer. 


THE LADY of GLYNNE. By the 


Author of ‘* Margaret aud her Bridesmaids.’ 3 vols. 

“Those who have read * Margaret and her Bridesmaids’ 
will be prepared for the enjoyment that awaits them in 
another work by the same hand. ‘The Lady of Glynne’ is 
a charming story—not only clever, but good.”’—ZLiterary 
Gazette. 


CLARA LEICESTER. By Captain 
G. DE LA POER BERESFORD. 3 vols. 
“ The sketches of fashionable life and character will rende1 
this story acceptable to many readers.""—Sun, 


Also, next week, in 3 vols. 
ADELE. By JULIA KAVANAGH, 
Author of “ Nathalie," 
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Dublin : Epwarp J. MILLIKEN, College-green. London: 
LONGMAN, Brown and Co. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 


SSAYS: SCIENTIFIC, POLITICAL, 
and SPECULATIVE. B HERBERT SPENCER, Au- 
thor of “ Social Statics,” and ‘The Principles of Psychology,’ 
Reprinted chiefly from the Quarterly Reviews. 
London: LONGMAN, Brown, and Co. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. ANDREW JUKES. 

J ust published, in 1 vol. crown BVO. is, 7s. 6d. cloth, 

HE TYPES of GENESIS, briefly con- 

sidered as revealing the Development of Human Nature, 
in the world within, and without, and in the Dispensations. 
By sew JUKES, Author of “The Law of the Offer- 
ings,"’ &. 


This day is published, 1 vol. fep. cloth, "By * Vil 
RDENIA : 



































London: 


LonGMAN, Brown, and Co. 






NEW AND CHEAPER ae OF COL. MOUNTAIN’ 8 
IR 






Just published, in fep. 8vo. with Portrait, price 6s. cloth, 


N EMOIRS and LETTERS of the late 
Bi COLONEL A. S. H. MOUNTAIN, C.B., Aide-de-Camp 
to the Queen. and Adjutant-General of her Majesty’ 8 Forces 
in India. Edited by Mrs. MOUNTAIN. Second Edition, 
revised and corrected, with Additions. 

London: LONGMAN, Brown, and Co. 


Now ready, handsomely bound Saga beautifully illustrated, 


ERTRAM NOEL: a Story for Youth. 
y E. J. MAY. Author of “The Sunshine of Grey- 
nena Xrouis' School Days,” &c. 
London: E. MARLBOROUGH and Co., Ave Maria-lane, 
Bath: Bryns and Goopwin. 


In a few days, price 6s. cloth, 


x TXT . y 
HE HUNDRED DAYS of NAPOLEON: 
A Poem in Five Cantos. By ARCHIBALD BELANEY. 

Dedicated by permission to Sir Archibald Alison, Bart, 

D.C.L., F.R.S. 

_Arrav k HALL, VirTUE, & Co. 


On January Ist, st, V ol. 1, (to be completed in 3 vols.), price 6s. 
POCALYPTIC SKETCHES— 


ba THAT WERE. B 
D.D., F.R.S.E. Anew, revised, 
written edition. 

Vol. IL. will contain THINGS THAT ARE. 

Vol IIL Pe THINGS THAT WILL BE HEREAFTER. 

These volnmes will form a library edition of a work of un- 
precedented popularity, replete with interest, and Rony 
llustrative of a much neglected portion of the Word of Go 
ARTHUR HALL, VirtvuE & Co., 25, Paternoster-row, London. 


NEW fn Sg a tee 
5s. bound 


SOME ACCOUN T of a “ORIGIN and 
OBJECTS of the NEW OXFORD EXAMINATIONS 
for the TITLE of ASSOCIATE in ARTS and CERTIFICATES 
tor the YEAR 1858. By T. D. ACLAND, Esq., late Fellow of 
All Souls’ College, Oxford. To which are added, LETTERS 
from G, Richmond, Esq., J, Hullah, Esq., W. Dyce, Esq., and 
J. Ruskin, Esq., on the Connexion of the Arts with General 
—_——. 
James Ripeway, Piccadilly ; PARKER, Oxford; and 
MACMILLAN, Cambridge. 
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TH E CRITIC, 
London Literary Sournal. 


THE LITERARY WORLD: 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

In bidding our friends and well-wishers a happy 
new year, not as a mere form, but really from the 
hope, which may be partly selfish, that returning 
peace and plenty may dispose the minds of the 
people to those habits of reading and inquiry 
which are the life and prop of literary jour- 
nals, we feel that a few words of explanation 
and apology are due to our subscribers upon more 
than one head. 

In the first place, with regard to the Memoirs 






























When the plan was originated it was expected 
that its execution would have filled a gap in lite- 
rature, and that carefully compiled anecdotical 
sketches of our leading societies would have been 
welcomed not only by our former readers but by 
those great bodies themselves. We found how- 
ever, to our disappointment, that although most 
of these bodies were ready enough, and in some 
instances apparently anxious enough that they 
should be included in the undertaking, their 
members did not seem disposed to give it any 
further encouragement, or to intimate by the 
only means in their power that they cared to have 
their own story told. In spite, however, of this 
not very cheering prospect—for it must be obvious 
to the most unbusinesslike capacity, that such 
an undertaking could not but be the course of 
great trouble and expense—we resolved to per- 
severe, but to issue the promised Memoirs, only 
less frequently than had been intended. The 
Memoir of the Royal Society appeared duly 
as had been promised, and filled two sup- 
plements. It is not for us to offer any 
opinion upon the manner in which the work was 
executed, but we have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that it was highly approved of by some of the 
most distinguished supporters of the society 
itself. The first part of the memoir of the Royal 
Academy next appeared, and the second is now 
due. The compilers of these memoirs were 
not long at their task without discovering that 
they had vastly underrated its difficulties. 
Where no regular account of these societies 
exists (and the Royal Society is the only one 
which is otherwise situated) the facts have to be 
fished out of an immense variety of sources—from 
manuscripts, annual reports, catalogues, biogra- 
phies, books of all kinds, and endless in number. 
To compile the Memoirs of the Royal Academy 
alone many hundreds, we may almost say 
thousands ef volumes, have had to be consulted. 
A statement which occupies a line or two, nay, 
even a mere name, will sometimes require hours 
of research. Perceiving then the impossibility of 
issuing anything like a satisfactory instalment of 
these memoirs monthly, the compilers, resolved 
to lay by for a time to collect materials, and so 
prepare for the task as to be able really to perform 
what they promise, which is this, that the con- 
cluding portion of the Royal Academy Memoir 
shall be issued as a supplement to the Criric of 
the 1st February, and that the memoirs shall 
be continued at intervalsof three months. This 
the compilers believe that they can perform, and 
they will faithfully endeavour to do so. 

To the subscribers who joined us in con- 
sequence of these Memoirs, we feel that this 
statement is especially due; and to those 
members of the learned societies who have not 
yet done so, we have only to say that upon 
them depends how far the experiment will be 
carried on. There is one way, and but one, of ascer- 
taining whether a thing is really wanted ; and to 
persevere after a negative answer would be not 
merely an act of commercial folly, but of imperti- 
nent intrusion. 

In reply to sundry complaints which have been 
made by authors who are dissatisfied with the 
length of the notice which their works have 












































the best of our ability, to do our duty by all 
works which appear for review. Considering, 
however, that we have only some eighteen 
pages wherein to survey the whole face of 
literature, art, and science, both at home and 








find it mechanically impossible to do more than 
give prolonged notices to the most important 
works, and dismiss all minor productions with a 






of the Literary, Artistic, and Scientific Societies. | 


Teceived, we can only say that we endeavour, to | 


abroad, the reader will easily understand that we | 


merits. When we realise what is foremost in 
our hopes, and are able to let the Critic take its 
place in the ranks of the weekly press, we shall 
be able to afford greater indulgence in this 
respect. In other words, when we have more 
room we can do more. 

So much for the past; for the future we have 
but to promise increased and unceasing efforts to 
make the Critic in every respect worthy of the 
trust which the public reposes in it, as the expo- 
nent of art and letters which is biassed by no pre- 
judices, influenced by no clique, and intimidated 
by nothing but the fear of doing an injustice. 

Men’s hearts—aye, and women’s too (to use 





ding of “England’s eldest daughter.” Judging 
from the programme, they will be worthy of the 
occasion. Some of the most distinguished per- 
sons in Europe are hastening hither to witness 
the ceremony. There are to be /étes without 
number; the theatres are to be thrown open; 
there will be illuminations and fireworks and 
firing of guns. All is to go “ merry as a marriage- 
bell;” and let us be thankful that the all but 


been turned to India, gives us liberty to raise the 
chorus of rejoicing and congratulation. 
stories which we hear about the magnificence of 
the preparations in the Palace and the Chapel 
Royal approach the fabulous; but as we are told, 





our eyes have seen. 

We are sorry that we cannot coincide with the 
views taken by those memorialists who have 
prayed Lord Patmerston for what is termed a 
representation of the intellectual classes. To 
suggest that this is not already effected by the 
| present system of representation is to insinuate 
that the House of Commons is not a fair sample 
| of the intelligence of the country. It is our 


| belief that the intellectual classes have, and | 


always will have, the most potential voice in 
electing the people’s representatives, and that all 
over the country the selection of the members 
will be found to be in the hands of the cleverest 
| people in the neighbourhood. 
oftentimes betrayed and tampered with is doubt- 
less true; but we have yet to learn that this 


the intellectual population into one or more con- 
stituencies. Intellectual men divide themselves 
into cliques and follow their leaders, just as ig- 





| to corruption, just as men are who have less 
| knowledge in their heads. But is it possible to 
form such constituencies ? We doubt it. The 
important elements are too much scattered over 





possible. Then, again, there would be disputes as 
| to who was “intellectual” and who not; and it 
| may be that the most valid objections would lie 
against some of the very persons who occupy 
| high places in literary and other intellectual 
| circles. Endless jealousies, interminable dis- 
| putes, feuds without number, would result from 
the scheme—and with what result? Why, that 


| few men in the House who may under the 


and expense; and perhaps, also, we might get 
another literary baron. 

In Christmas time we expect to be amused, 
and, thanks to the spirited entrepreneurs who 
cater for the public midriff, we are being royally 
dealt with this Christmas. Two rivals for the 
public fame, however, stand conspicuously for- 
ward—rivals who lately were partners after a 
| sort of fashion, but who seem to have upon this 
| occasion vied with each in humbug, quackery, 
} 
| 


and ad captandem nonsense. Need we say that we 
refer to the Crystal Palace Company and Mr. 
Srurceon. Really, the efforts which that un- 
fortunate and ill-advised company is making to 
convert a loss into a profit would be more cal- 
| culated to excite commiseration than blame, if it 
| were not that they are so convulsive, and so 
manifestly excited by an unhealthy state of 
| things that reproof must be more wholesome than 
| flattery. Of Mr. Spurgeon we have not much 
to say. That an independent minister who de- 
| pends upon popular favour should seek to ingra- 
| tiate himself by popular acts is just what we have 
a right to expect. We have nothing, therefore, 


passing glance, striving always to make that | to say about his bazaar at the Surrey Gardens, 
friendly and appreciative according to their | except that it is absurd tocall such a Vanity Fair 


Hamlet’s conjunction)—beat high with expecta- | 
tion of the glories which are to attend the wed- | 


complete removal of that dead weight which has | 
pressed upon our hearts when our thoughts have | 


The | 


in a semi-official manner, that “the press will | 
not be forgotten,” we may perhaps on some future 
occasion be able to inform our readers as to what | 


That that trust is | 


would be otherwise if it were possible to bring all | 


norant folks do, and those leaders would be liable | 


the kingdom to render anything like a fair polling | 


we might have the supreme pleasure of seeing a | 


present system get in with infinitely less trouble 
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a religious movement. The object is, as the verses 
appended to the peacock contributed by Mr. 
Hunt, of Hay’s-gate, near Uxbridge, candidly 
confess— 








To build a large cage 
For Spurgeon to preach in—the man for the age. 

Let the cage be built by all means, and let “the 
|man for the age” swing in it, if it so please his 
| admirers. We should have indeed imagined that 
| the refined taste of the Duchess of SuTHERLAND 
| would have enabled her to estimate the busi- 
| ness at its proper value, and to have made her 
withhold the sanction of her name from such pro- 
ceedings. But let that pass. Mr. SpurGEon 
will have his day, like any other fashion, and we 
have no doubt that when that is passed something 
useful may be done with his cage when it becomes 
| toolarge for him. But what isto bedone with the 
| Crystal Palace? All through the autumn and 
| the early winter its tendency has been down- 
wards. The occasional visitors to Sydenham 
cannot but have been struck with the meagre 
attendance. Twenty and thirty pounds of re- 
ceipts on the shilling days clearly goes but a very 
| short distance towards paying the expenses ; 
yet the directors will persevere in what has long 
been proved to be “the wrong groove.” When 
will they learn that the winter is not the time for 
pic-nics, and that so long as they make the 
palace merely a place for picnicing, they pre- 
| clude its use for any other purpose ? 

Mr. THackeray has been gaining so much 
popularity over the dinner-table of the London 
Tavern, that we should not be surprised if he 
stood for Finsbury or some other metropolitan 
| borough, if he were not more fortunate than at 

Oxford. Thecommercial travellers are a powerful 
| body, endowed with that richest of all gifts—of 
| the gab—persuasive and capital canvassers (or 
| they are to their employers nothing worth), and 
Mr. THACKERAY could not do a wiser thing than 
enlist such men in hisfavour. If that be his end 
and purpose, he made capital play last Saturday; 
for nothing could be better calculated to fire the 
enthusiasm of those commercial sons of Bacchus 
|than the great Tirmarsn’s sublime piece of 
| blarney in asking permission to enter the 
}commercial room to enjoy “the merry laugh 
and the fragrant perfume of the virgin 
weed.” These familiarities remind us of 
| those electioneering tactics in which the sharp 
attorney recommended the candidate to “ kiss 
the children.” “He’s kissing ’em all round,” 
| shouted the excited agent; and here, certainly, 
| Mr. THACKERAY was kissing them all round; for 
if our private opinion on the matter be asked, we 
cannot help thinking that the mighty Micuarz 
ANGELO will turn out of his way to the best 
chamber of the inn to participate in the grog and 
chat of the commercial room en the evening of 
| the very day on which Sir Epwarp Lyrtron 

3ULWER Carries out his great idea of enlisting— 

but not before. Another remarkable pre- 
sence on this occasion was that of Mr. James 
| Grant, “the editor of the Morning Adver- 
tiser” (vide that paper itself). Mr. G. was 
good enough to inform the commercial minds 
of his hearers that he was “at the head of an 
establishment second only in magnitude and 
tmportance to that of the 7'imes, just as in circu- 
lation and profits the Morning Advertiser was 
only inferior to that great journal.” If size be an 
object with this luminary of the press, we can 
| find several button factories that will beat him 
| hollow; but when “importance” is claimed, we 
cannot help thinking that the compositors of that 
| great journal have been at their old tricks again, 
| and have misprinted what really was “ self-impor- 
| tance.” No other importance can be recognised 
|among educated Englishmen as attachable to 
| that journal, unless, indeed, importance consists 
in the constant discovery of mare’s-nests, and 
the peculiar but inconsistent admixture of prize- 
fighting with sectarian bigotry. With respect 
also to the statement about circulation and profits, 
we more than suspect that the statistics of the 
Illustrated News, Lloyd’s, the Weekly Times and 
some other of the great weekly journals, would 
prove that to have been an empty boast. if aman 
will blow his own trumpet, he must excuse his 
auditors if they begin to suspect that there is 
something hollow somewhere. 

In reply to an observation which we made in 
the Critic of the 15th of November, upon the 
different versions of Gusrav Freyrac’s novel, 
“ Soll und Heben,” we have received the follow- 
ing communication from Mr. W. J. Stewart, 
the Editor of the version entitled “Debtor and 
Creditor: ”— 
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Regent-street, Dec. 4, 1857. 

Sir,—In your last number you write referring to 
Messrs. Constable and Bentley's rival editions of 
Gustav Freytag’s “Soll und Haben.” There is, 
however, a third edition of this popular German tale 
cheaper than either of these. Is this also an autho- 
rised version ? 

I will answer candidly. It is authorised only by 
the law. It was distinctly ascertained before the 
edition was prepared, that no other authority was 
needful and no pretence of the kind was put forth 
either by publisher or editor. 

And I venture, with all due deference, to think that 
it would have been better if the above rival publishers 
had ushered their respective versions of “ Freytag’s 
Soll und Haben” into the world without the engage- 
ment of the Chevalier Bunsen as man-midwife by 
the one, and the irritable manifestory of legitimacy 
flung abroad by the other; and had refrained from 
taunting one another so freely “ with the licence of 
ink.” The third edition referred to by you simply 
allows Freytag to speak for himself, and has sold by 
thousands. Whereas, to judge from the cumbrous 
and expensive machinery used to launch the others, 
they somewhat resemble the Leviathan in their slow 
progress from the publisher’s shelves to the ‘aura 
popularis,” which was expected to carry them in 
clouds over England. 

In plain honest truth ‘Soll und Haben,” if left to 
the public, will find thousands of readers and many 
admirers. It is a cheerful, homely, well-sustained 
story, on the old but still fresh theme of the good 
and bad a)prentices, in whose conventional career 
the public is as much interested as ever—a trifle spun 
out, perhaps, and somewhat stagey, but vigorous and 
lifelike. 

ut those who seek to exalt the decorous defender 
of conventionalities, the upholder of the present 
German rule, and the down-putter of impatient 
nationalities, into a dangerous rival of our great Eng- 
lish novelists, must not be surprised if they raise a 
smile to the face of the Criric.—I haye the honour 
to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

WiturAM F. Srewarr, 
Editor of ‘‘ Debtor and Creditor,” a romance 
from the German of Gustav Freytag. 
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“TI, and I alone,” writeth Mr. CyHarces | Pe penspan yr art rich a increased es the goods 
— a . ts . +. : | art and dominion—of commerce and power; 
READE in the letter which we published in our; tyrant nor foe on thy freedom intrudes, 
last impression; “I, and I alone, in this notion of | And within thee the hut is as safe as the tower. 
thieves, have bought, not stolen, French dramatic | The empire of ocean—the wealth of the East, .. 
ideas. I have taken just two plots, and paid just | ae heart hath won, and thy strong hand will 
4 — > , ” H > . . 
50/. to the authors for them. At the time, we But the stranger turns weary away from thy feast, 
stated that we did not believe this: indeed, that | And the days of thy children are cheer)ess and coid. 
we knew the contrary; but we thought it quite | «p,, poverty lies on the soul of the land, 
possible that Mr. Reapr’s want of knowledge | {It bends to the reckoner—it sinks to the till; 
upon the point might have made him guilty of | There is slowness of heart—there is swiftness of hand, 
s * An 2 “ice i > garls o , > she 3] 
nothing worse than a hasty misstatement. Such, | And the price is the garland of courage and skill. 
mis ° - A a | Thine altars are many—thy priests are a host; 
however, is not the case; we now find that Mr.| fn formsand in phrases thy Sabbaths find scope ; 
READE was well aware, at the time he wrote | 
these words, that other adaptors than himself had | 
paid money to French authors, and that he | 
was well aware of this is clear from these cir- | 
cumstances. When the drama “Les Pauvres de | 8 if gathering such husks veg Aw p any enoeaes, 
Ee d fi ho »y Theatre by | And the muse had no laurel to lend or bestow. 
Pat is, was a apter or the surrey Lheatre by | Thy youth hath no dream-time—thine age hath no rest, 
Mr. Srerytinc Coyne, Messrs. Syepnprp and | For toil and for traffic, for business and banks ; 
. ‘ x | > 1s wi 22 is a stranger at be 
Creswick paid to Mr. Cuartes Reape, on | ants nius with pomp a stranger abibest, | a 
behalf of MM. Brisparre and Nus, the sum of | “10! name In thy records oF place inmy Fan’ 
twenty pounds sterling for permission to adapt. | 
When, therefore Mr. Reape stated that he, and | 
he alone, had paid money to French authors, | 
under similar circumstances, he stated that which | On liberty’s mantle thy hold hath defied 
in the nature of things, he must have known to| The force of the septre, the crosier, and spear ; 
a “st Vhi . | And safe in thy shadow earth’s exiles abide— 
be contrary to the fact. Whilst on the subject | They come without question, and dwell without fear. 
of this gentleman, it seems worth while to notice 
that the management of the Olympic Theatre, in 
reviving Mr. Oxrnrorp’s comedietta “ The 
Tragedy Queen,” have reminded the public of the 
source from whence was derived, * Art,” the se- 
cond of the series of tales, entitled “The Course | 
of True Love Never Did Run Smooth.” L. 


But the days of thy millions creep on in the dust, 
With the ledger their faith and the market their hope. 


“Tt is not the man, but his fortunes, they praise— 
It is not the work, but the sale and the show; 


“And yet thou hast names neither feeble nor few, 
And graves on which lingers the long light of fame; 
The sage and the poet have lived for thee, too, 

And the fields of far nations thy valour proclaim. 


‘“‘ But how have thy gaining and getting forgot 

That life hath some windows which look to the sky— 
That the strength and the treasure of nations is that 
Which the steel cannot win and the gold cannot buy— 
That man may not not live by the outward alone— 

Is this what the wide earth must learn by thy fall? 
When it sees thee make all but the noblest thine own, 
And thy wealth grow so great and thy wisdom so small. 


THE VOICE OF OUR YEARS. 
Tey go not in silence from nations or men, 
The years that bear valour and glory away ; 
Sut utter their warnings to city and plain, | 
Like the trumpet that startled old Italy’s day. 
And thus, as from ours into history's bounds, j 
The shades of the number’d and finish’d depart ; 
They speak to thee, England, a warning that sounds 
Through the sleep of the Church and the din of the mart. 





“ Arise and remember the hopes of thy youth— 

Thy dead that to greatness and glory belong— 

Thy pledges to freedom—thy martyrs for truth— 

The pride of thy story—the power of thy song. 

Shall these have no heirs in the prime of thy strength? 

Is the trader thy trust—isthe engine thy goal ? 

Say what shall it profit a nation at length 

To win the world's riches and lose its own soul.” 
FRANCES Brown 


— | 
| 
| 
i 
t 


London, Dee. 31, 1857. 
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The Political Economy of Art; being the Substance 
(with Additions) of Two Lectures delivered at 
Manchester, July 10 and 13, 1857. By Jonny 
Ruskin, M.A. London: Smith, Elder and Co. 

THE artists, that is to say, nine out of ten among 

them, complain of Mr. Ruskin that he is dogmatic 

beyond his lights, and over fond of paradox. 


unsolved, of what is true and what is not true in 
art; and as the artists seem bent upon settling 
their own petty quarrels before addressing them- 
selves to the grand discovery, we have abstained 
from giving an opinion upon the matter, and 
have, for the most part, confined ourselves to 
admiring Mr. Ruskin as the most eloquent and 
suggestive writer upon art with whom it has been 
our good fortune to meet. The appearance of 


this little volume acts, however, as a great revela- | 


tion to us. Mr. Ruskin has descended to an 
arena upon which we feel ourselves more at 
home than we do among the clouds upon which 
he delights to enthrone himself. Political eco- | 
nomy, like mathematics, is a science of reason- 
ing and caleulation. To understand it, it is not 
necessary (as with art) to comprehend that two 
and two may possibly make five. In dealing with 
its problems, tropes and figures and eloquent | 
sentences rather impede than assist the progress. | 
Here then, at least, we have an opportunity of | 
guaging the capacities of Mr. Ruskin, as a rea- 
soner at any rate. We have done so, and we find | 
him to be what the artists have asserted him to | 
be, uninformed and paradoxical. 
Mr. Ruskin begins by asserting that his best | 
title to talk about political economy is, that he | 
knows little or nothing about it. “I have never | 
read,” says he, ‘‘ any author on political economy, | 
except Adam Smith twenty years ago;” and he | 
seems to glory in the fact. This comes oddly | 
enough from a man who insists that hours of 
study are necessary to the proper understanding 
of the commonest painting. But let that pass; 
let us admit for the moment that Mr. Ruskin 
may have become inspired with political eco- 
nomy, and briefly examine the fruits of the inspi- | 
ration. 


| admirers, that he is not “a hack writer.” Money | tion of the wealthy Anytus? 


It is one of the chief boasts of Mr. Ruskin’s | they not kill that same Socrates at the accusa 


But there were 


| is of noobject to him, He writes what he will amd | others who lived in the old time who were even 


| sequitur. Men write for other rewards than so much 
| per column, and there is an insolence in wealth, as | have riches; and that it is harder for a camel to 
| well asa venality in poverty,—and (thanks be | pass through a needle’s eye, than for a rich man 
These are grave charges both; but inasmuch as | 
they mainly hinge on the great problem, hitherto | 


| fellow named Socrates, a man who taught for | at large may do for art if they will. 


when he will, Fortune has happily raised him | more enthusiastic in their admiration of poverty, 
above the necessity of writing for bread: ergo his | and still more “disrespectful” towards the rich 
conclusions must be honest. ‘To this we reply non | than they. There was one Jesus of Nazareth 
who declared that, there is woe unto them that 


to God!) there are exceptions to both. Now, | to enter the kingdom of Heaven. When Dante 
when Mr. Ruskin went to deliver his views to a| made the purse round the neck one of the 
Manchester audience, he occupied something of | principal signs of condemnation in the pictured 
the position of a monied man talking to monied | Inferno, he but illustrated a lesson, which the 
men. And how did he address them? Why, by | founder of the Christian faith, the Saviour him- 
delivering an eulogium upon wealth sounmeasured | self, impressed upon his disciples over and over 
and so fulsome that it must have moved the soul | again. He was poor and they were poor, and he 
of the most purse-proud among them to disgust. | ever enjoined poverty upon them as a duty. 
“ Among the various characteristics of the age in | Truly, therefore, Mr. Ruskin, do we agree with 


| which we live,” said Mr. Ruskin, “one of the | you when you admit (though we cannot admire 


most notable appears to me to be the just and | the self-complacency with which you do so) that 
wholesome contempt in which we hold poverty.” | “it requires some boldness to quit ourselves of 
The italics are Mr. Ruskin’s, not ours. He further | these feelings, and to confess their partiality or 
goes on to assure his audience that he uses these:| their error.” Not boldness alone; but also im- 
phrases “ in sincerity,”and, to prove this, launches | piety and infidelity. 

out in a bitterly sarcastic strain against the phi-| Having offered up his incense to the Golden Calf, 
losophers, who “ voluntarily lived in tubs.” ‘These | Mr. Ruskin proceeds to pay a proper tribute of 
men, says he, were not purse-proud, “but only | admiration to the energy and liberality with — 
empty purse-proud;” and it is curlous, in his | the Art Treasures scheme was carried out by the 
opinion, that “those Greek people” should pay | men of Manchester, and then proceeds to draw 
homage “to these conceited poor,” whilst they | what he holds to be political-economical lessons 
treated the rich in such a “disrespectful manner.” | from the lesson which that scheme has taught. 
Aye, Mr. Ruskin, there was a conceited poor | He tries to show what Manchester and the nation 
In this part 
his bread and earned it apparently in a very | of the argument he brings back forcibly to me- 
mendicant way—not entirely unlike that | mory the confession with which he started— 
followed by some of what are called “the | namely, that he had never studied political 
Bohemians ” of our modern press—and he earned economy—by committing the old blunder of com- 
more honour among these curious Greek people, | paring states to individuals. According to him, 
than either youorany of your Manchester audience | a state, a household, or an individual—it is all 
are ever likely to gain; and his sayings, noted | the same thing. We need scarcely waste any 
down by the hand of a careful disciple, will | space in exploding a fallacy which has been s0 
endure when “the Stones of Venice” are for- | often disposed of; suffiee it to observe that it isa 
gotten, and the frivolous fashion of art, which recognised truth among economists who have 
you so highly commend, is remembered but as | gone a little beyond a single perusal of Adam 
the eccentricity of a fantastical age. Nor in- | Smith twenty years ago, that the wisest line of 
deed were the Greeks alone in perceiving that a | conduct for a nation may be the very opposite of 
man might have a higher destiny than the collec- | that which is most prudent for a household or an 
tion of money. The Greeks, indeed, were apt to | individual. Did we require any further evidence of 


| be somewhat lax in this enobling belief; for did | the limited nature of Mr. Ruskin’s reading in this 
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way, we should find it in the fact that he devotes 
several pages to the refutation of the old fallacy 
that the waste of spendthrifts is good for the 
people. Had Mr. Ruskin been “a reading man” 
upon this subject, he would have known that 












losophe.” 
he has made the important discovery that the fact 
of there being operatives unemployed proves that 
there has been something wrong somewhere. 
Wonderful! 
men must have grinned when they heard this 
stupendous truism! And much more broadly 
must they have grinned when they heard Mr. 
Ruskin’s remedy, which amounts to this—when 
you are short of work at the cotton-trade, put the 
men to drain bog-lands and build breakwaters. 
















her servants to such work as she may want done 
just as and when she wants it. 






tives in the cotton-trade are full of work, and it 





such work as boglands and breakwaters. 






scarcely command much respect in practical 
Manchester. 

But, continues Mr. Ruskin, the masses have a 
right to claim education and employment from 
their governors. Carlyle said that it was hard 
that a horse should cost more, and be better fed, 
than a man. Mr. Ruskin says that that is so 
because the horse will submit to a bridle and the 
man won’t:—Only let the man submit to a bridle, 












Government has, then, not only a duty but a 
right to exercise paternal authority over the 
masses, and one result of this paternal surveil- 








genius.” “A certain quantity of art-intellect,” 
says Mr. Ruskin, “is born annually in every 
nation.” This you (or at any rate Government) 
must find out, and make a proper use of. “ For 
aught I know, there may be two or three 











your harbours and railroads.” 
may be; but experience has proved that genius 
is rare, and invariably asserts herself without the 


‘ 









Privy Council, and did so even before Marlborough 
House was invented. 

Mr. Ruskin next takes exception to what he 
calls the waste of art-talent in the manufacture 









get rid of that species of manufacture before the 
demand for it ceases. He deplores the want of 









the cost of such commodities. A wholesale art- 






and how? Why, by lowering the price of art. 
There is no necessity, he says, that any picture 
should cost more than 500/.; yet, almost in the 
same breath, he assures us that 14,000/. was not 
too much for the last Veronese at the National 
Gallery. Only to think, adds logical Mr. Ruskin, 
of the sums paid in London for milliner’s bills. 
Would 14,00/. cover them? Now which are we 
to believe of these two assertions? Paul Veronese 
is worth 14,0001; yet 500/. is the limit to which 
works of art ought to attain. Great works 
of art cannot be paid too high; yet, “one of 
the principal obstacles to the progress of modern 
art is the high prices given for good modern 
pictures.” “Turner,” adds Mr. Ruskin—and we 























must have had upon our money-making friends 
in Manchester —“ Turner got, in his earlier years, 
half-a-crown a day and his supper (not bad pay, 
neither), and he learned to paint upon that. And 
I believe that there is no chance of arts truly 
flourishing in any country until you make it a 
simple and plain business, providing its masters with 
an easy competence, but rarely with anything more.” 
So then, though wealth be a glorious thing, and a 
great power, the artist alone is to be debarred 
from attaining it. He alone, the prophet and 
the interpreter, is to be refused participation in 
that great and noble object of human pur- 
suit. It is a boon only fit for the cotton gentry 
of Manchester. But what says Mr. Ruskin to 
the history of his own art, which proves incon- 
testibly that its kings have risen to wealth and 
station, and have achieved the greatest triumphs 
in the sunshine and not in the cold ? 
























assistance of the Educational Committee of the | ~”. ; 
| itis that the seventh volume brings us only to the 


of mosaics, &c.; but he does not suggest how to | being a popular instrument 
g i ‘ : 


Bishop Berkeley disposed of this in a much | 
more satisfactory manner in his “ Minute Phi- | 
Mr. Ruskin goes on to declare that | 


How the hard-headed Manchester | 


rich when they achieved their noblest works ; 
Titian lived like a signor; Salvator like a prince; 
Cellini was the companion of kings; the luxury 


} a 7 
any Saturday at supper, between the feasts of All 


of Peter Paul Rubens is proverbial; Teniers | 


earned heaps of money and spent it like a noble- 
man; whilst Cagliari (Mr. Ruskin’s own Veronese) 
enjoyed wealth and fame unbounded, and dis- 
pensed a hospitality which was held to be splendid 
even for Venice. 


To put a climax to the absurdities with which 
| these two lectures are replete, Mr. Ruskin seri- | 


ously advises his Manchester friends that the 
best possible means within their power for doing 


| good to art is to invest their money in the pur- 


A notable plan, and prettily illustrated by the | 
picture of a mistress of a household, who puts | 


But Mr. Ruskin | 
forgets that there are times when ail the opera- | 


would be a little awkward for a Manchester man | 
to have to bring his fine-spinners back from | 
These | 


theories would be bad enough in Arcadia, but will | 


and he will fetch his price and get his feed tuo. | 


chase of the city of Verona, and thus save it 
from the Austrian cannon. To counteract the 
effects of this insidious piece of advice, and lest 
any of the millocrats should take it into 
their serious consideration, let us hasten to assure 
them that the banks of the Adige are very ill- 
suited to the erection of cotton-mills. 





BIOGRAPHY. 


The Judges of England, with Sketches of ther Lives, 


and Miscellaneous Notices connected with the 
Courts at Westminster, from the Time of th 
Conquest. By Epwarp Foss, F.S.A. Vols. 


V.and VI. London: Longman and Co. 
Mr. Foss is a singularly painstaking historian. 
He has a lawyer’s objection to hearsay, and will 
not accept secondary evidence wen the best 
evidence can be had. Moreoyer, he is most 
conscientious in the relation of his authorities, so 
that his narrative may be verified by the critical 
or the curious—a duty which our modern bio- 
graphers have too much neglected. He has not 
the gossiping manner of Lord Campbell and Miss 


| was ruled by cissipacion and negligence, 


|. ° 1 : 1 } 
in the plaie, and them highly rebuke: 


Saints and the Purification of Our Lady, or on any 
other day at dinner or supper, when there were revels, 
who should depart out of the hall until the revels 
were ended. Edward Hall, also, in his Chronicle, 
gives the following account of the manner in which 


Christmas was spent there three years before :—* This 
Greis- 


Christmas was a goodly disguisyng plaied at 
inne, whiche was compiled for the moste part by 
Master Lhon Roo seriant at the law, xx yere past, and 
long before the Cardinal [Wolsey] had any 
ritie ; the effecte of the plaie was that lord gouernance 
by whose 


auctho- 





misgouernance and euill order lady Publike Wele was 
put from gouernance: which caused Rumor Populi, 
Inward grudge, and disdain of wanton souereigntie, 
to rise with a great multitude, to expell negligence 
and dissipacion, and to restore Publike Welth again 
to her estate, which was so done. ‘This plaie was so 
set furth with riche and costly apparel, with straunge 
diuises of Maskes and Morrishes, that it was highly 
praised of all menne, sauyng of the Cardinal, which 
imagined that the plaie had been deuised of hym, and 
i greate furrie sent for the said master Roo, and 

» from hym his coyfe, and sent hym to the Flete, 
and after he sent for the yong gentleman, i 
} i and thretened, 





that plaied 


| and sent one of them called Thomas Moyle of Kent, 


to the Flete; 
Roo and 


but by the meanes of frendes master 


he wer delinered at last. ‘This plaie sore 


| displeased the Cardinall, and yet it was nener meante 


} 


to hym as you haue harde, w! 
erudged to see hym take it so hartely, and euen the 


erfore many wisemen 


| Cardinall saied that the kyng was highly displeased 


| Strickland: he has more of the brilliancy of | 


lance is to be the discovery of the “men of | 


Leonardo da Vincis employed at this moment in | 
Perhaps there | 


art in goldsmith’s and silversmith’s work ; but | 
apparently forgets that art generally decuples | 


education would, he contends, put all this right— | 


He is a writer of the old school— 
Hence 


Macaulay. 
correct and chaste, but cold and prosaic. 


he is not likely to achieve the popularity of many | 
| of his cotemporaries; but perhaps he will take a 


higher place in the library, and be more valued 
by those who read for instruction rather than for 
amusement. ‘To him, we believe, is due the first 
design of writing a series of the judges—the Lord 
Chief Justice but adopted his scheme with a 
limitation of it to the chiefs alone. Mr. Foss 
embraces the entire Bench in his plan, and hence 


year 1660. The new volumes commence with the 
reign of Henry VII., and we are early introduced 
to the Star Chamber, of whose origin a very 
minute history is traced, showing how—from 
for curbing the 
nobles—it came to be a machine for extending 
the power of the Crown, and converting the 
Government into a despotism. 
the first accounts of the Inns of Courts, when a 
bill of costs included a charge “ for a breakfast at 
Westminster spent on our council, ls. 6d.” and 
for “ boat hire in and out and a breakfast for two 
days, 1s. 6d.;” and when counsel were relieved, 
not as now by a guinea and a slip of paper, but 


by a formal deed with penalties for the breach. | 


| We learn that originally the Inner and Middle 


| Temples were two distinct Inns: 


} 


with it, and spake nothyng of hymself.” According 
to Fox, Simon Fish, a memoir of whom he has intro- 
duced into his “ Acts and Monuments,” was one of the 
performers in this piece, taking the part that princi- 
pally touched the cardinal, and, according to his 
account, was in consequence obliged to fly the 
country. 

Mr. Foss’s volume is extremely comprehensive. 
He first takes a general survey of the history of 
the law and the lawyers during each reign, and 
this is followed by biographical notices of the 
judges who flourished during the same period. 
His memoirs are usually shorter than those of 
Lord Campbell, and he adopts an alphabetical 
instead of a chronological arrangement, which, 
however convenient for reference, materially 


| detracts from the value and interest of the work 


for the reader, as it gives it too much the aspect 
of a dictionary. He is conscious of the want of 
connection between the successive biographies; 
and that charm of completeness which makes Lord 
Campbell’s and Miss Strickland’s Lives history as 


| well as biography is wholly wanting. 


lere, too, we find | 


how this present | 


constitution of the Four Inns was established in | 


the reign of Henry VIII.: how the Inns 


of 


Chancery were framed, and fined a halfpenny | 


every defective word, a farthing for every syl- 


| lable, and a penny for every erroneous word in 


can fancy the effect which the following sentence | 


Both } 
Michael Angelo and Raffaelle were great and | 





the drawing or engrossing of writs: how New- 
inn was in evil repute for short commons, and 
Lincoln’s-inn for good feeding, as Sir Thomas 
Moore has commemorated: and how all of them 
were given to pastimes and pantomimes at 
Christmas, such as the following, which is re- 
corded of Gray’s-inn. 
REVELS AT GRAY'S INN. 

There are some evidences to show that the society 
at this time was of small extent and had very limited 
uccommodation. Dugdale states that the buildings 
were ‘not only very mean, but of so slender a capa- 
city that even the antients of the house were necessi- 
tated to lodge double,” instancing the case of Sir 
Thomas Neville, who on July 9, 1529, accepted the 
attorney-general, Sir Christopher Hales, to 
bedfellow in his chamber there. The order also of 
Lincoln’s-inn on Noy. 27 following, agreeing ‘ that 
if the two Temples do kepe Chrystemas, then 
Chrystemas to be kept here,” 
Gray's-inn, an omission indicating the society d 
not as yet acquired its iportance. That there 
were revels here, however, earlier than this time, ap- 
pears from an order made at a pension held in the 
previous Michaelmas Term, by which a fine of 12d. 
was imposed upon any fellow nt 





be his 


ntion ¢ 


makes no m 









S } . " > 
of the house, present o1 





3ut a reviewer might glean a great quantity of 
isolated facts from these volumes, where they are 
closely packed together. We find that in the 
time of Sir Edward Coke the salary of the Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench was 224/.; of the 
Chief of the Common Pleas, 1611; and of the 
puisne judges, only 154/. In addition to this they 
received 331. for their servants, together with 
their diet and travelling expenses. 

A glimpse of one of the existing causes of the 
rebellion may be found in this picture of the 

TRADERY IN JUDICIAL OFFICES IN THE REIGN OF 

CHARLES I. 

In the Chancery they were notorious objects of traffic. 
Archbishop Laud, when consulted by Sir Charles 
Cesar about the vacancy in the Mastership of the 
Rolls, plainly told him “that as things then stood, 
the place was not like to go without more money than 
he thought any wise man would give for it.” Sir 
Charles, notwithstanding this caution, appears to 
have given 15,000/., with a supplemental loan of 20007. 
to the King. On Sir Charles’s death, Dr. Buck offered 





| a good sum for the office, and actually paid 30002 in 


| Colepeper. 


advance; but the King returned the money, having 
resolved to keep a promise he had made to Sir John 
Nor were the common Jaw judges exempt 
from the same imputation. Chief Justice Richardson 
iid to have given 17,0002. for his place; and, 
o Sir James Whitelocke’s diary, Justice 


was 8 


according t 





ernon dedit aurum for his promotion. The shameful 
practice was no doubt general, though many instances 
remain unrecorded, the details being as discreditable 


to the giver as to the receiver, to the tempted as to the 


tempter. One inevitable consequence of this was, that 
men were afraid of losing the places they bad paid 
for; and another, that the public, to whom the cor- 
ruption of some was known, attributed it to all, and 
distrusted the motives of an adverse judgment, though 
that judgment might be rightly pronounced. So 











strong was the general feeling that bribery exercised 
an influence in the courts, that it even found vent 
| from the pulpit, and the judges were sometimes com- 
pelled to listen to charges against t wder. At 
Thetford assizes, in March 1630, Mr. Ramsey, the 
preacher, touched pithily on the corruption of judges 
favouring of causes,’ | of counsellors “ taking fees 
to be silent ;” and at Bury assizes, in the summer of 
1631, ‘one Mr. Scott made a sore sermon in discov ery 
of corruption in judges and others.” At Norwich 
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also, “ Mr. Greene was more plaine, insomuch that | barristers, be allowed to lodge there; that no common 


Judge Harvy, in his charge, broke out thus: ‘It | 
seems by the sermon that we are corrupt, but know 
that we can use conscience in our places, as well as 
the best clergie man of all.’” Sometimes, however. 
the judges would resist interference, and refuse obe- 
dience to unconstitutional commands. A clergyman, 
named Huntley, in 1630 had brought an action in the 
King’s Bench against some of the members of the 
High Commission Court for false imprisonment. 
Archbishop Laud endeavoured to stop the proceedings, 
and induced the King to interpose his authority. The 
judges “ stoutly answered that they could not, with- 
out breach of their oaths, perform that command,” 
insisting “ that it was against law to exempt any man 
from answering the action of another that would sue 
him ;” and their honest argument prevailed. Hyde, 
Jones, Whitelocke, and Croke then formed the court. 
This High Commission Court, which had exercised 
unlimited authority in all ecclesiastical matters, was | 
suppressed by Act of Parliament in July 1641; and | 
at the same time the people were relieved from the 
oppression of the Star Chamber. Another grievance 
which occasioned much complaint, the Court of | 
Wards and Liveries, was abolished in 1646; and that 
petty cause of annoyance, the Court of Requests, a 
minor Court of Chancery, was generally supposed to 
be put an end to by statute 16 Car. 1, c. 10 (1640) ; 
but there is a volume of its decrees extending to the | 
eighteenta year, 1642. To these legislative benefits 
of this reign may be added the Petition of Right, a 
new Magna Charta, in 1628; and the judicial decla- 
ration of all the judges that the punishment by tor- 
ture is illegal. It has been generally supposed that 
up to the end of 1640 the judges were always appointed 
durante bene placito; but several instances occur 
previously of their patents being quamdiu se bene ges- | 
sertt. Itis sufficient to mention the late one of Chief 
Baron Walter, whose elevation to the bench in 1625 
was in that form, and who refused to be dismissed in 
1630 without a scire facias ‘* whether he did bene se 
gerere or not.” From January 1641, however, that 
improvement has been universally adopted. 

The costume of the judges and serjeants was 
strictly prescribed in the reign of Charles I. 

By an order of Privy Council of March 19, 1636, 
any serjeant who comes before it to move in any 
matter, and shall not wear his proper gown, is liable 
to a fine of 20s., and any counsellor-at-law, 10s. 
King Charles had only two general callsof serjeants— 
one in 1636, and the other in 1640. The feast of the 
first was in the Middle Temple Hall; that of the last 
is not named. The other calls were principally for 
the purpose of qualification to the bench; and the 
feasts of these occasions (for that ceremony was never 
omitted, though the customary speeches were fre- 
quently dispensed with) were held at the hall of one | 
of the Serjeants’ Inns, either in Chancery-lane or 
Fleet-street. The same order by which the twelve 
judges regulated the wearing of their robes contained 
also directions for the serjeants’ dresses, describing 
how the Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench was | 
to put on their coif and tie it under the chin, and 
arrange their hood on the right shoulder; and how | 
they were always to wear their party-coloured robes | 
during the first year, and afterwards to put on violet | 
at Westminster when the judges sat in scarlet; and 
on all grand days to wear scarlet gowns and scarlet 
hoods; “but no serjeants may pin their hoods, nor 
have used to line their gowns.” Both “judges and 
serjeants, when they ride circuits, are to wear a ser- 
jeant’s coat of good broad cloath, with sleeves, and 
faced with velvet ; they have used of late to face the 
sleeves thick with lace. And they are to have a 
sumpture, and ought to ride with six men at the 
least.” 

Here are some 

CURIOSITIES OF THE LAW IN THE REIGN OF JAMES I. 

Cecil, Earl of Salishury, does not give a flattering 
character of the lawyers ofthis reign. In 1610 hetells 
Sir Henry Yelverton: “ Most of our lawyers and 
judges, though learned in their profession, yet, not 
having other learning, they, upon a question de- 
manded, bluntly answer it, and can go no further, 
having no vehiculum to carry it by discourse or 
insinuation to the understanding of others.” The 
Government remuneration to counsel was liberal, con- 
sidering the value of money at the period. Ser- 
jeant Altham had 20/., and ‘Master Stevens and 
Master Walter” 13/. 16s. 8d. each, for their pains 
and attendance on the Lords of the Council and | 
the judges “for defence of the rights and_pri- | 
vileges of the Court of Exchequer” in March 1605-6; | 
and again Randell Crew and John Walter received | 
10/. a piece for defending the King’s title of Alnage | 
before the House of Lords in 1607. A new set of 
orders for “‘ the Reformation and better Government 
of the Inns of Court and Chancery ” was issued in | 
12 James I. (1614) by the benchers of the four societies, 
and approved by the King and the judges. It 
acknowledges that some former orders have failed in 
execution, but declares a settled and constant reso- | 
lution to cause these to be strictly observed. It directs 
general searches twice in every Michaelmas Term and 
once in every vacation for ‘‘ill subjects and dangerous 
persons ;” it orders every person who shall not receive | 
the Communion once in every year to be expelled ; | 
that no foreigners or discontinuers, but only utter | 











| or daggers. 


attorney or solicitor shall be admitted of any of the 


| four inns of court; that not above eight shall be called 


to the bar from each society in any one year; and 
that no utter barrister shall begin to practise publicly 
at any bar at Westminster until he has been three 
years at the bar, unless he has been a reader at aninn 
of Chancery. In the regulations about Christmas, it 
recognises playing at the dice, but prohibits any other 
persons except gentlemen in commons to play in the 
hall, and directs the benefits of the boxes to go to the 
butlers. It also forbids the members to come into 
their several halls with cloaks, boots, spurs, swords, 
Sir Edward Coke gives the following 
account of the degrees in the law :—‘‘ Moote-men, 
which are those that argue Readers’ cases in Inns of 
Chancery both in terms and vacations. Of Moote- 
men after eight years’ study or thereabouts are chosen 
Utter Barristers. Of these are chosen Readers in Inns 
of Chancery. Of Utter Barristers after they have 
been of that degree twelve years at least, are chosen 
Benchers or Antients. Of which one that is of the 
puisne sort reads yearly in summer vacation, and is 
called Single Reader; and one of the antients that had 
formerly read, reads in Lent vacation, and is called a 
Double Reader; and commonly it is between his first 
and second reading, about nine or ten years.” In the 
first year of his reign, the King commanded through 
the judges “ that none be henceforth admitted into the 


| society of any house of court, that is not a gentleman 


by descent.” 
We conclude with 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE TEMPLE. 

In February 1611 the benchers prohibited the per- 
formance of plays on the feast of All Saints and on 
Candlemas-d#, ‘‘for future prevention of disorder 
and scurrility ;” but this order, probably on account 
of its unpopularity, was repealed before the end ofthe 
year. This house, in conjunction with Gray’s-inn, 
rivalled the other two inns of Court in producing a 
masque in honour ofthe Princess’s marriage with the 
Count Palatine of the Rhine. They selected Beau- 
mont (who was a member of the Inner Temple) to 
compose it, who chose for his device the marrying of 
the Thames to the Rhine; and the machinery and 
contrivances were by Inigo Jones. The show that 
the two societies made on Shrove Tuesday, Feb. 16, 
1613, in their procession by water in illuminated 
barges from Winchester stairs in Southwark to West- 
minster, exceeded in brilliancy any previous exhibi- 
tion. But on their arrival at the Court they were 
doomed to disappointment: the expense of their river 
pageant, above 300/., had been incurred in vain, and 
the performance of the masque was deferred till the 
following Saturday. Some accounts ascribe this 
postponement to the hall being so crowded that there 
was not room for the masquers, or the ladies of rank 
who graced the galleries to see them land, to enter, 
while the greater probability is, that the King, who 
had witnessed the Middle Temple and Lincoln’s-inn 
masque the night before, and who was not so fond as 
his Queen of these spectacles, ‘ was so satiated and 
overwearied with watching, that he could hold out no 
longer.” On the Saturday, as some amends, the new 
banqueting-house was granted to them to perform in; 
and on the next day the King entertained the com- 
petitors with a solemn supper in the new marriage- 
room, and used them so well and graciously that he 
sent both parties away well pleased with this great 
solemnity. The contribution of the Inner Temple to 
the Barriers on the creation of the Prince of Wales 
does not seem so liberal as that of Lincoln’s-inn, 
being only 30s. from each bencher, 15s. from each bar- 
rister of seven years’ standing; and 10s. from all 
other gentlemen in commons ; but the number per- 
haps was greater, and consequently a less sum from 
each was required. 

Middle Temple.—After the confirmation of the grant 
from the Crown, several sets of chambers were erected 
near the Middle Temple gate and in Vine-court. The 
only order that requires to be noticed in this reign is 
one in 1613, directing that none should be called to 
the bar under seven years’ standing. The society 
united with Lincoln’s-inn in the performance of a 
splendid masque before the Court on Monday, Feb. 15, 
1613, in honour of the marriage of the Princess Eliza- 
beth with the Count Palatine. George Chapman was 
employed to compose it, and Inigo Jones to invent 
its machinery. The masquers made their procession 
on horseback from the House of the Master of the 
Rolls in Chancery-lane, the description of which, 
together with the masque itself, was soon after pub- 
lished, printed by G. Eld, for George Norton, and 
“sould at his shoppe near Temple Bar.” When mis- 
fortunes afterwards overtook this royal couple, great 
interest was felt on the Princess’s behalf. A letter of 
the time gives the following account of the extent to 
which it was carried :—“ The lieutenant of the Middle 
Temple played a game this Christmas time, whereat 
his Majestie was highly displeased. He made choice 
of some thirty of the civillest and best-fashioned 
gentlemen of the house to sup with him, and, being at 
supper, took a cup of wine in one hand and held his 
sword drawn in the other, and so began a health to 
the distressed Lady Elizabeth; and, having drunk, 
kissed his sword, and, laying his hand upon it, took 
an oath to live and die in her service; then delivered 
the cup and the sword to the next, and so the health 








and ceremonie went round.” The lieutenant was Sir 
R. Buller’s son, of Cornwall, who was appointed to. 
that office for the revels at Christmas, 1622-3. 








Men of the Time: Biographical Sketches of 
Eminent Living Characters, and also of Cele- 
brated Women of the Time. London: Kent and 
Co. (late D. Bogue.) 1857. 

We could have wished that in this second 
attempt to carry out what might have been made 
a very useful plan, some endeavour had been 
made not only to expand the work, by adding 
fresh names to the list of celebrities included in 
the first edition, but to purify it of many which, 
either by accident or mistaken design, had been 
suffered to find their way into the catalogue of 
living greatness, without certainly possessing 
any just title to be so honoured. As the work at 
present stands, we cannot for one moment accept 
it for anything like a truthful and unprejudiced 
survey of those who ought to be considered the 
ornaments of this age. It is rather the one-sided 
and distorted advertisement of a clique than the 
judicial verdict of impartial men. Upon almost 
every page this spirit of unfairness stands re- 
vealed; omitting some who are really justly dis- 
tinguished, and including others who are either 
entirely unknown or who are recognised only by 
a select circle of admiring friends, thus giving au 
undue prominence to small men at the expense 
of persons of great and solid merit. Should this 
work survive to after ages—a catastrophe of 
which we are glad to say there is but little 
danger—the estimate which posterity will form 
of the great intellects of the nineteenth century 
will be such as we should feel nét much inclined 
to accept. 

Upon what principle, for example, have the 
compilers of this work included among the 
authors of the day the names of Martin Tupper 
and others of that calibre, when Froude and 
Strauss (we take these names at random, but 
could easily give a hundred more) are omitted. 
Why, among the contributors to the light litera- 
ture of the day, should Mr. Tom Taylor and Mr. 
Mark Lemon be given, when that of Sala is left 
out ? Why, among the lawyers, should Mr. 
Justice Willes, Sir Richard Bethel, and Sir F. 
Thesiger appear, when Sir James Knight Bruce, 
Sir James Pattison, and Sir John Romilly have 
no place? Why should not Mr. Baines take 
rank as a ‘journalist, when Mr. James Grant, of 
the Morning Advertiser, is installed with ali 
honour ? Who gave the compilers of the Aen oj 


the Time a right to deny the title of ‘Men of 


Science” to such men as Hopkins, Stokes, and 
Thomas Spencer ? When they went out of their 
way to net in the capitalists, why not give his 
legitimate right to Mr. Watts, one of the most 
eminent linguists that the world has ever seen— 
the English Mezzofanti? Whilst paying a pro- 
per tribute to Mr. Layard, was it prejudice or 
ignorance that made them forgetful of Mr. Vaux, 
whose learning has enlightened the subject which 
the energy of the discoverer opened ? Such 
sins of omission as these could be multiplied a: 
infinitum. 

To the ladies, the compilers have been equally 
unjust. We have, it is true, plenty about Mrs. 
Bray, Miss Burdett Coutts, Miss Catherine 
Hayes, Miss Muloch, and the Signora Alboni ; but 
of Madam Bosio, Mlle. Piccolomini, and Madame 
Ristori, not a word. Even Mrs. Newton Crosland 
finds a place in this galaxy of distinguished 
women; but the glorious company of “ spiritual 
ladies” on the other side of the Atlantic are de- 
nied the favour of a single representation: even 
Miss Willis, alias Fanny Fern, is not thought 
worthy of a place where Miss Geraldine E. 
Jewsbury is nevertheless to be found. 

If we are to judge of the importance of the 
individuals by the length of notice which is ac- 
corded to them, the verdicts of this extraordinary 
volume are still more peculiar. Thus, Abd-el- 
Kader has seven good pages, whilst Sir Colin 
Campbell has but a poor two and a half, and the 
great Todleben but six-and-thirty lines. Four 
closely-printed pages and a half are devoted to 
singing the praises of Mr. Charles Kean; but 
Messrs. Charles Mathews, Alfred Wigan, 
Phelps, Keeley, Buckstone,—and, indeed, almost 
every English actor of any worth—have not got 2 
single line. 

It would be an easy, but for us a very disagree- 


| able, task, to go through the work and point out in 


detail the innumerable errors of judgment and 
taste committed in the estimate of the various 
persons named. Such a course would not, how- 
ever, be fair to those persons themselves. We 
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have no doubt that in the majority of cases the 
absurd statements made respecting them are not 
through any sanction or complicity of their own ; 
and it would be most unjust, therefore, to visit 
upon them the faults of the compilers. It is 
sufficient to observe that such a work defeats its 
own object; for such gross flattery and such 
obvious injustice as may be found here deceive 
no one, and can only have the effect of bringing 
contempt upon all engaged in the production. 








RELIGION. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Mr. Exticort continues his valuable exegetical 
labours upon the Pauline Epistles, having just 
published a fourth part of his commentary upon 
that part of the New Testament. It is entitled 
A Critical and Grammatical Commentary on St. 
Paul’s Epistles to the Philippians, Colossians, and to 
Philemon, with a revised Translation. By C. J. 
Exticort, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. (London: J. W. Parker and Son.)— 
Mr. Ellicott is a critic altogether of the English 
school—a man of sound learning, decidedly ortho- 
dox views, zealous for the truth, but fearful of 
modern innovations. Hence the German critics 
do not meet with much favour at his hands. He 
does not ignore them—he dares not, cannot do 
that—but he speaks of them slightingly as theo- 
logians. “To German commentaries,” he says, 
“the faithful and candid expositor of Scripture is 
under great obligations; but for theology he must 
turn to the great doctrinal treatises of the divines 
of our own country.” These latter, therefore, 
as well as the early Fathers, are largely drawn 
upon by Mr. Ellicott in his commentary. The 
most distinguishing feature, however, of the pre- 
sent volume is the large use made by him of the 
“great versions of antiquity,” viz., the Syriac, 
the old Latin, the Gothic, the Coptic, and Ethiopic. 
The two last-mentioned versions are here made 
ase of by him for the first time; and, as he professes 
to have but a very slight acquaintance with 
either language, the amount of his contributions 
from them is not so great as it would be were his 
knowledge greater. Such as they are, however, 
he modestly offers them, especially since he has 
‘been “not a little startled to find that even critical 
editors of the stamp of Tischendorf have appa- 
rently not acquired even a rudimentary know- 
ledge of several of the leading versions which 
they conspicuously quote.” ‘The Latin transla- 
tions that exist of these two versions abound, it 
seems, in inaccuracies; and Mr. Ellicott appeals 
to hard-headed students of these “ somewhat in- 
tractable” languages to make a correct Latin 
version of Mr. Pell Platt’s valuable Ethiopic 
version, and of “those portions of the Coptic 
New Testament published by Schwartze and his 
less competent successor.” In the English trans- 
lation that accompanies this edition of the Greek 
Epistles, Mr. Ellicott has adhered as closely as 
possible to the Authorised Version, for which he 
always expresses the greatest reverence. This is 
as it should be, since, as the writer observes, “to 
needlessly divorce the original and that version 
with which our ears are so familiar, and often 
our highest associations and purest sympathies 
80 intimately bound, is an ill-considered course, 
which more than anything else may tend to 
foster an unyoked spirit of Scriptural study and 
translation, alike unfilial and presumptuous, and 
to which a modern reviser may hereafter bitterly 
repent to have lent his example or contributions.” 
We conclude by thanking Mr. Ellicott forthe great 
pains bestowed by him upon the production of 
the present work, which is one of the best con- 
tributions that could be made towards an accu- 
‘rate revision of the Authorised Version. 

Some time since, in noticing a London re- 
print of an American work, by a Mr. Baird, on 
Liturgies, with a preface by Dr. Binney, we 
took occasion to remark upon the strong feeling 
that seems to pervade the different sects of 
English Nonconformists, in favour of set 
forms of prayer to be used in public service—a 
‘feeling so diametrically opposed to that of their 
ancestors, as almost to make one doubt whether 
they are honest in calling themselves Non- 
conformists at all. Add to this the great rage 
there is among them for Gothic chapels, painted 
windows, choral singing—and who shall say 
where the whole thing will stop? But the 
fashion has penetrated into Scotland, as may be 
perceived from the following publication :— 


of Prayer for Public Worship, as used in the Con- 
Snental, Reformed, and American Churches. 
Edited by a Minister of the Church of Scotland. 
(Edinburgh : Macphail.)—This informs us that 
upon the reopening lately of Old Greyfriars 
Church, Edinburgh, Dr. Robert Lee, minister, the 
interior presented a rather novel spectacle, every 
window being filled with stained glass, the 
galleries and pulpit having been removed, the 
pews so constructed as to hold hassocks for 
kneeling upon, and the choir having a place con- 
structed for it behind the congregation, who are 
understood to stand during the singing. This, 
we think, is pretty well for the sturdy descend- 
ants of John Knox; but it is not all. The prayers 
are read out of a book, and the people are invited 
to make responses at the close of each petition. 


chapters of the Bible, accompanied by a running 
commentary; then more singing and more prayer, 


land we are speaking?—there is no sermon at all, 
until the afternoon. This use of a set form of 
prayer, the writer wishes to show, is by no means 
unpresbyterian, but rather a recurrence to the 
usage of past times. Before the Westminster 
Assembly there was in use in Scotland a ‘“‘ Book 
of Common Order.” We are also told of a 
“ Book of Prayer” which had been solemnly 
recognised as the authorised formulary of the 
national worship, and which was repeatedly 
issued from the press down as late as the year 
1635. There is stilla “directory” for public 
quired, according to our author, to pre- 
“prayers which much more resemble 
address of the minister to the hearers, 
the laboured repetition of every item of a re- 
puted orthodox creed, than the humble penitent 
communing of man with his Maker.” While 
thus crying out for a set form, the author is by 
no means prepared to accept that of the Church 
of England. The exceptions that he makes to it 
are much the same as have been set forth by 


ing from an outsider, however, they are perhaps 
all the more worthy of attention; and, indeed, all 


us in the belief that a proper revision of the 


bringing back many stray sheep into the fold of 
the English Church. 

The Joys of Heaven and the Nuptials there: a 
Memorable Relation. By Emancvet SwEDENBORG. 
Extracted from his Treatise, “ Delitiz Sapientiz 
de amore conjugiali. Amstelodami, 1768 ” (Lon- 
don: White).—Readers who are unacquainted 
with the nature of Swedenborg’s writings will 
form but a poor opinion of the great mystic from 
the specimen here offered to them. 
mences by stating his belief that many people 
will regard what he is about to reveal as a mere 
fiction of the imagination; but this he solemnly 
declares is not the case. All the things he men- 
tions were, he says, “ truly done and seen. I saw 


the Lord to manifest himself to me, and to send 
me to teach the things relating to the New 
Church, which is meant by the New Jeru- 
salem in the Revelation.” He then goes on 
to state that for five-and-twenty years he had 
enjoyed the privilege of conversing with angels 
in the spiritual world, and at the same time with 
men in the natural world; and he hopes there- 
fore that implicit faith will be placed in his state- 
ments. Let who will, however, believe in the celes- 
tial joys described by Swedenborg; for ourselves 
certainly we shall not. Many of these joys are 
quite as gross and sensual as those of earth itself. 


plays, concerts of music, &c. 


&e., There are, besides, trials of skill among 
the boys, in order to discover the readiness of 


What stuff is all this! He then describes a wed- 
ding in heaven, informing us that “the bride- 


monds, andon the plate was engraved a young 
eagle, the marriage ensign of that heavenly 
society.” Moreover, we are told that they preach 
sermons in heaven, which, if they are at all as 
prosy as the present description, must be very 





Presbyterian Liturgies, with Specimens of Forms 


dreary affairs. He concludes by reiterating the 


Then comes singing and the reading of two | 


and—wonder of wonders! for is it not of Scot- | 


worship; but something more than this is re- | 


serve the Scottish congregations from those | 
the | 


some zealous Churchmen among ourselves. Com- | 


such publications as the present tend to confirm | 


book of Common Prayer might be the means of | 


He com- | 


them not in any state of the mind asleep, but in } 
a state of perfect wakefulness; for it has pleased | 


They consist of eating and drinking, sports and | 
“At the extreme | 
parts of the city there are various sports of boys | 
and young men, as running, hand-ball, tennis, | 


their wit in speaking, acting,fand perceiving,” Xe. | 


groom was dressed in a robe of bright purple, and | 
a tunic of fine shining linen, with an ephod, on | 
which was a golden plate set round with dia- | 


truth of all that he has stated. Now that he 
believed he saw such things we do not for a 
moment doubt ; but that there should be people 
found a hundred years afterwards who believe, or 
profess to believe, that he really saw them, ought 
certainly to be a matter of deep surprise and 
regret. Still more astonishing is it that there 
should be an association in existence that seeks 
to obtain converts to the New Jerusalem Church 
| by the publication of such unmitigated nonsense. 

The Conflict. By James Brpen. (London: 
Aylott and Co.)—Mr. Biden some two years ago 
fixed upon the present year as the epoch of the 
dissolution of the Church of England, taking his 
data from the 24th chapter of Ezekiel; but he 
now acknowledges that this is only a quasi-dis- 
solution after all. ‘In declaring the dissolution 
of the Church of England, it could not, of course, 
| be meant that we should have no Church—no 
ecclesiastical polity. What was intended was, 
| the Church, as established, would be overthrown 
| the principles upon which it has been based 
| could not be maintained—and that the Church, 
as an ecclesiastical edifice, would become de- 
| funct.” But has this taken place? ‘The ides of 
| March have come and are very nearly over; but, 
| for all that we can see, the Church of England 
| continues just the same now as it was in 1855. 
| The writer does not even attempt to show us 
any difference, but asks us to accompany him in 
| an examination of the passage in Judges, relating 
| to the overthrow of the Midianites by Gideon. 
| From this passage, by an arithmetical calculation 
of Gideon’s forces, he derives additional confir- 
| mation of his former prediction touching the 
dissolution of the Church of England and the 
other wonderful events that, unknown to us 
jall, have either happened or are about to 
| happen during the present year. The Church 
|of England must therefore look out for some 
| heavy blows, or, at all events, “ great dis- 
couragement,” during the next* fifteen days. 
The Church of Rome, it would seem, is to 
be indulged with a somewhat longer respite; for 
of that he merely says, “I look in 1858 and 1859 
for signal marks of God’s will respecting Ro- 
manism.” Since the Crimean war there has been 
a lull among the prophecy-mongers, so that we 
had almost thought they had become ashamed of 
| the failure of their predictions, and that for some 
time, at least, we should hear no more of them. 
It would be foolish of us, however, to allow Mr. 
| James Biden, who is the dullest and most insig- 
| nificant of them all, to disturb our equanimity ; 
and indeed we are half ashamed of giving him 
even this passing notice. 

“The Man-made Minister.” A Letter to the 
Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, containing Remarks on his 
Exhibition at the Crystal Palace, §c.; with an Ap- 
| pendix. By the Rev. Witt1am Vernon, A.M. 
(London: Sumner.)—We mention this pamphlet, 
merely to record our disgust at the vulgar and 
| virulent abuse it contains of a young minister 
who, whatever may be his peculiarities, is un- 
doubtedly a man of genius, and, so far as we can 
judge, thoroughly honest and conscientious. 

Eleven Letters on Dr. Campbeli’s Perversions and 
Misrepresentations of the “ Rivulet.” Respectfully 
addressed to the Rev. John Angell James. (London: 
Stevenson.)—We had thought that the “ Rivulet 
Controversy,” as it is called, had died out; but 
such, it would seem, is not the case. The writer 
of the present pamphlet thinks that the religious 
public are not sufficiently aware of the extent of 
Dr. Campbell’s misstatements ; and he has there- 
fore here entered into a more methodical exami- 
nation of them than has hitherto been made. 
Having already expressed our belief that Mr. 
Lynch, in the “Rivulet Controversy,” was made 
'a sort of victim by the hyper-orthodox among 
the Dissenters, we cannot here do more than 
reiterate that conviction, while we abstain from 
following the present writer in his strictures. 

A Brief Reply to certain Charges made against the 
Patagonian or South American Missionary Society 
by W. Parker Snow, late Master of the Allen Gar- 
| diner Mission Schooner. By the Committee. 
(Bristol: Chillcott.) — Considerable prejudice 
| having been excited by Captain Snow’s account 
of his dealings with the Patagonian Missionary 
Society in his recently published work, the Com- 
mittee have taken this means of setting them- 
selves right with the public. In a matter of 
such importance, no one-sided statement ought 
to be implicitly listened to, especially when the 
characters of honourable and devoted men are at 
stake. One of these is the Rev. Mr. Despard, 
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who, according to Captain Snow’s accc oR re- 
ceives from the committee an annual salary of 
0/.,and who, it is sneeringly stated, took out with 
1im a piano and anda governess. The Committee, 
on the other hand, state that Mr. Despard has 
a salary of only 3v00/. per annum, and that when 

» embraced service with them he gave up, for 
the sake of embarking in the mission, an income 
of four times th e amount; and surely, when we 
find him sacrificing so mu 
the luxury of a piano and a governess for his 
children when thus exiling himself from the happy 
shores of England. ‘This, however, is only one 
of the points to which the committee refer 
showing the unjustifiable spirit of animosity by 
which the Captain is actuated towards the 
society and its agents. 
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alled, is not to be taught. It 
is the character of @ a composition and an expres- 
sion of the character of the author. 
more possible habitually to write like some other 
person than to de another person. A clever imi- 
tator may mimic a style for occasion, as a clever 
actor will assume the voice and 
another; but style is the habitual mode of ex- 
pressing thought, and it results from the struc - 
ture of the mind whence the though sgt Wake and 
as no two minds ever were, or ever will be, pre- 
cisely alike, so there never were, and uever will 
be, two precisely similar styles of writing. 

Mr. Graham cannot, therefore, teach s style , but 
he can teach the art of writing good English; and 
this is all that any teacher can hope to accom- 
plish, This h to do by rules and exer- 
cises. He begins by defining ideas, words, 
propositions, and then he 
description, narrative, and 
Having proceed thus far, 


proposes 
le proposes 


treats of definitions, 
forms of argument. 


manner of 


h, he may be allowed | 


| manner of its composition. 


and then he bethought him of annotating it with 
the result of his researches. The volume is, in 
fact, the very study which Niebuhr suggested, 
and it will materially assist others desirous of 
the same course of self-instruction. 
The prolegomena presents a very interesting 
sketch of the criminal law, and the practice of 
the criminal tribunals of Rome. The notes are 
copious and really illustrative. 


ur y 
p suing 


Guy’s General School Question Book. Fleventh 
Edition (Cradock and Co.)—The demand for 
eleven editions may be taken as a good test 
that the book so honoured has been found useful. 
The popularity of this one proceeds from the 
great variety of its subjects rather than from the 
It embraces science, 
history, and even law; and the boy or girl who 


} could answer one tenth of the questions intelli- 


gently, that is to say, understanding them, and 


| not merely by rote, would be extremely well- 


| informed. 


| is for the pupil to read and the teacher to 


It is no | chise him upon wl 


The defect of the system of teaching 
by question and answer is the danger of substi- 
tuting memory for intelligence. The right course 
-ate- 
1at he has read, requiring the 
answers in his own language. Then the extent 
of his acquirements will be accurately gauged. 
Chambers’s Second Book of Drawing is one of 
the Educational Course for which the world is 
indebted to the enterprise of the Messrs. Cham- 
bers. This teaches perspective, copying, sketch- 
ing from nature, the general principles of light 
and shade, and water-colour drawing. It is 


| illustrated with numerous engravings. 


| Fr. 


A Practical Guide to French Conversation. 


By 
dela Fouston (Triibner).—A series of con- 
versations designed to familiarise the student not 


merely with the form of the language of France, 


| but with its spirit and genius; and in this respect 


and 
| come under our notice. 


the pupil is introduced | 


to a series of skeleton essays, which he is to ex- | 


pand into formal treatises, in exemplification of 


the instructions already conveyed to him. 
is next treated of, and useful hints are 
given as to errors to be avoided—and especially 
such as are of frequent occurrence even in the 


Style 


some 


1 ( Aylott) has been re-issued. 


writing and speaking of educated persons, as in | 


the use of the subjunctive mood, of negative and 
disjunctive particles, and such like. Some sen- 
sible instruct 
propriety in the choice of words, and what ex- 
pressions should be avoided. A chapter on 
* Sentences,” another on “ Figurative Language,” 
and a third on the “ English Language,” complete 
a work which, although not precisely what it is 
called, yet contains more 
art of composition than any book that 
come under our critical notice. 


has ever 


of History. Modern History : 
rmation to the Fall oj 

thor of “ 
ozley. 
plan of this work is to seize prominen 
s in the history of the world, mark them as 
eras, and describe the then state of things and the 
changes that followed. The landmarks treated 
of in this volume are e—the Ri formation, the Wars 
of Religion, the J rty Yeat 
Lonis XIV., the Age of Phil 
of Revolution. Jt “9 cert 
form in which 
lated to impress it upon the memory of 
reader. And, upon the whole, the writer avoids 
the temptation which such a work offers to thrust 
in her own dogmas or deductions. She is usually 
content with stating facts, leaving it to the student 
to form his own conclusions from them. 
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The Heir of Redclyffe.” London: 
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to present hist ry, 


the 


Ti Speech of Cice ro for Aulus Cluentius 
with Prolegomena Notes. 
Ramsay, M.A. Glasgow: Griffin. 

NieBUHR recommends as the best study of 

guage the speech of Demosthenes 

Crown,” and that of Cicero pro Cluentis. 

gives minute instructions how he should be read, 

analysed, rewritten and restudied, 
every word is understood in its right 
ing, and every sentence is inscribed upon the | 
memory. It was this recommendation that 
induced Mr. R: imsay to give particular attention 
to the oration of Cicero, and as he studied it, so 
did its marvellous perfections disclose themselves, 


Habitus, 
By Wm. 


and 


‘for the 


s’ War, the Reign of 


| cational Conference of 


ions are added on the subject of | c 
| Tage just now, 


work of the kind that has 
The author has mani- 
festly studied closely the characteristics of his 
native tongue, and is familiar with the expression 
of them by their best authors. This work 
should be consulted by those who would talk 
gracefully as well as correctly. 

Dr. Irving’s Catechism of General Knowledge 
It contains a series 
of familiar questions on elementary knowledge. 

s on Educational Subjects, read at the Edu- 
June 1857. Edited by 
Alfred Hill, Barrister-at-law (Longmans).—Con- 
ferences and perambulatory associations being the 
the friends of education could not 
but follow the example, and they held theirs in 
June of last year, at which a great number of 
interesting papers were read. These have been 


it differs from any 


Essay 


| collected in the approved fashion, and the whole 


sensible advice on the | 


| sitional, 


;} and W illy. 


kin and 
| grammar, and 


public are invited to the benefit of them in the 
form of an inexpensive pamphlet, which does not 
publish them indiscriminately, but classifies 
them under five divisions of the subject. The 
first part consists of papers chiefly on the fact of 
the non-attendance and early removal of children 
from school in this country; 
attendance at schools on the Continent; 
on prize and certificate schemes; the fourth, on 
half-time schemes, and evening and factory 
schools; and the fifth, on miscellaneous topics. 
Of these papers it must be said that they are 
chiefly statistical or argumentative, or statements 
of actual experience, and not merely disqui- 
or oratorical, or sentimental, like too 
many compositions of the class. 
practical questions in a practical way. 
Weak and Wilful; a Tale for 
Emma Davenport (Dean), is a tale designed to 
teach the value of ind 
the dangers of obstinacy or too great pliancy of 
temper, as illustrated by the adventures of Mabel 
It is prettily written. 
A Concise Grammar, by J. B. Thompson (Simp- 
Co.), is another attempt to simplify 
make it intelligible to children. 


the third, 


ustry 


| Mr. Thompson has done a little more in this way 
| than his predecessors, but he has not entirely 


f lan- | 
He 


until almost | 
mean- | 


| 
d 
| 


succeeded. We suspect that it is impracticable. 
Abstract ideas cannot be clearly conveyed to 
immature minds. 

The Book of Object Lessons: a Teacher’s Manual. 
By W. J. Lake (Longm: an).—A book to teach 
teachers. It is little more than a bare skeleton 


of knowledge; probably its only purpose is to | 
| the machines here come from England, and the 


recall or suggest rather than to teach. It would 
be a very bad book for pupils, because it is so 
dry ; but a judicious master would make good 
use of it for vivd voce teaching, by expounding it. 


They deal with | : : 
cn i ox successfully applying the system of launch which 





A Lecture on the & Studies of Liberal Education. 
By the Rev. J. R. Pretyman (Darling.) It seems 
the fashion now to print as well as to deliver lec- 
tures; at least, we receive at least a hundred every 
year. This is of more than average merit. It 
puts very forcibly the advantage of a liberal 
education, and what it is. 

Round Games and Amusing Exercises in Gram- 
mar (London: Dean and Son) is an attempt to 
teach grammar by play. Thus a flock of sheep 
represents the parts of speech, and follow the 
shepherdess to the fold in grammatical order. 
The game of “I love my love with an I,” &c., is 
used to teach adjectives, and so forth. It is in- 
genious, certainly, and, without trial made of it, 
we should be unwilling to pronounce an opinion 
against it; but we have little faith in the teaching 
of grammar by such means. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Oriental and Western Siberia. A Narratwe oj 
Seven Years’ Explorations and Adventures in Si- 
beria, Mongolia, the Kirghis Steppes, Chinese Tar- 
tary, and part of Central Asia. By Tuomas 
Wittiam Arxrmson. London: Hurst and 
Blackett. 1858. 

Tu1s is an age of great adventures and great 

discoveries. The actions of men seem to proceed 

in cyles and by rule. We cannot regard it 
merely as a coincidence that whilst Livingstone, 

Barth, Vogel, and their adventurous compeers 

were searching out the great mystery of Africa, 

Mr. Atkinson was quietly, patiently, couragously 

exploring that vast tract of unvisited country 

which lies in the centre of Asia. An unknown 
and almost unthought-of land has that been 
hitherto. We have spoken of it vaguely as the 
region over which Genghis Khan marched on his 

way to conquer the West; we have known it as a 

desert; but no one has cared to explore into the 

mystery, and few have ever brought the fact 
home to ‘their minds that there are tracts between 
the wall of China and the Arctic Circle which no 

European has ever visited. 

Mr. Atkinson started upon his travels with no 
other object than to sketch the scenery of Siberia. 
He was furnished with an especial passport under 
the hand of the late Emperor Nicholas, which 
was of immense value to him in prosecuting his 
researches. Indeed, without it he could not have 
proceeded; he found it, he said, a talisman, which 
swept down every obstacle raised to bar his pro- 
gress. Of the extent of his travels some idea 
may be gained when he tells us that he went 
“from Kokhan on the west to the eastern end of 
the Baikal, and as far south as the Chinese town 
of Tchin-si”; that the measure of distance over 
which he passed in the course of seven years was 
39,500 miles; and that he experienced every 
variety of temperature between 144° Fahrenheit 
to 11° below the point where mercury becomes 
solid. His adventures are all recorded in a very 


| readable style, without any of that assumption 


the second, on the | 


( ‘hild aren, by | 





and self-laudation which are so common among 
travellers. 

Mr. Atkinson does not dwell much upon the 
earlier part of his journey. Before his arrival 
at Ekaterineburg all that was, comparatively 
speaking, over well-known ground. When he 
approaches the Oural chain he grows more 
minute. At Outkinskoi he visited the iron mines 
of Count Strogonoff, of which he gives an ac- 
count. There also, on the banks of the Tchens- 
sowaia, he found the shipwrights of the country 


Mr. Scott Russell has lately been attempting, 
upon a larger scale, with reference to Zhe Levia- 


| ah 
and perseverance, and | “@”- 


The barques are built on the banks of the Tchens- 
sowaia, with their sides to the stream. . . . I saw 
several of these vessels launched. It was a curious 
ee. On the top of the craft were about twelve 
men; two gave, or rather sang, the words of com- 
mand, which was followed by the others. About 40! 
men and numbers of women stood ready with long 
poles, to push the vessel towards the stream, which 
was done most lustily, all singing in chorus, and each 
push bringing the vessel nearer the water. The first 
I saw launched occupied more than three hours; 
much of the physical force of the operators having 
been spent in singing. 

Crossing the Oural into Asia, Mr. Atkinson 
visited the magnificent iron and other works near 
Tagilok, belonging to Prince Demidoff. Most of 


others are made on the spot under the super- 
intendence of an engineer who has received 
a Lancashire education. Prince Anatole Demi- 
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doff, we are told, “spares no expense in edu- 
cating those young men of Tagilsk, or of any 
other of his Zavods, who show any talent for 
geology, mineralogy, or mechanics. 

sent several to England and France, allowing 
them ample means, and affording them every 
opportunity of pursuing their studies; to some 
he has already given their freedom, and m: : 


TY 1 
me has 


iny of 


his people in Tagilsk have become wealthy.” We | 
are glad to hear that Prince Demidoff finds his | 


account in this liberal mode of treating his serfs, 
which offers so marked a contrast to the usual 
policy of the Russian nobles. Some of the best 
specimens of malachite came from the Tagilsk 
estate; one mine alone on the estate was esti- 


mated to contain 170,000/. worth of this valuable | 


mineral. Nor is this the only source of wealth 
to the Demidoffs upon this splendid property, 
which extends over 3,095,700 acres — nearly 
equalling Yorkshire in extent. “Iron and copper 
ore appear to be inexhaustible. Platinum and 


gold are in the upper valleys; and malachite is | 
found there also in enormous quantities, with | 


porphyry and jasper of great beauty. Their 
forests extend over 10,000 square versts, and are 
thickly covered with timber,” As all the mea- 
surements in Mr. Atkinson’s travels are given in 
versts, it may be as well to state that there is, in 
round numbers, about a verst and a half in an 
English mile. 

The hospitality afforded to the traveller at 
these great establishments of the Demidoffs 
appears to be indeed princely. “ Much,” says Mr. 
Atkinson, “used to be thought of the ‘horn of 
ale’ given at some of the noble mansions of Eng- 
land; but in this Zavod the traveller takes up his 
abode, and at whatever hour he may arrive, night 
or day, he is certain to find a welcome. His 
table is covered with excellent fare and delicious 
wines—port, sherry, Rhine wine, and champagne.” 
Mr. Atkinson has, however, already intimated 
that he bore with him sundry imperial and other- 
wise potential recommendations. 
persuaded that, if he had not been so provided, 
such hospitality would have been quite so freely 
tendered ? 

At Ekaterineburg, where are some of the 
best Government factories in the Oural, Mr. 
Atkinson did not find that the serfs were so well 
off as under the Demidoff rule. The machinery 
was splendid,—still of English make and still 
under English superintendence; but for the 
human machine, Man, alas! he seemed to be in 
a poor case. Consider the following statement 
of the condition in which exist the skilled artists, 
whose works adorn the Imperial Palaces of St. 
Petersburg and Moscow! 


Here wages are almost nothing; I have seen a 
man engaged carving foliage on some of the jasper 
vases, in a style not excelled anywhere in Europe, 
whose wages were three shillings and eightpence per 
month, with two poods or thirty-six pounds of rye- 
flour per month, to make into bread,—meat he is 
never supposed to eat. I have seen another man 
cutting a head of Ajax, after the antique, in jasper 
of two colours,—the ground a dark green and the 


head a yellowish cream-colour,—in very high relief, | 


and intended for a brooch. It was a splendid pro- 


duction of art, and would have raised the man to a | 


high position in any country in Europe, except 
Russia. //e also, poor man! received his three shil- 
lings and eightpence per month, and his bread. There 
are many men employed in these productions possess- 
ing great genius; were they free to use their talents 
for their own benefit, this country might send into 
civilised Europe numerous works of vast merit. A 
married man with a family receives two poods of 
black flour for his wife and one pood for each child, 
on which they live and look stout. 


This is certainly a poor state for artists of a 
high class. 
luxuriously. Mr. Atkii-son says that the traveller 


perceives no difference between their proceedings | 


and those of the same class of persons in our own 
country, in 
feed as well, and dance and gamble quite as 
much—the latter vice being probably a little 
more popular than among ourselves. “The only 
drawback to comfort,” adds Mr. Atkinson, “is 
the quantity of champagne the traveller is obliged 


Is he quite | 


The wealthy classes in the Oural live | 


to private persons. The gold mines also 
some of his Majesty’s at i lis region in 
particular, as large pieces had nx n found in any 
other place. Lumps of fifteen p weight are 
unquestionably worth digging for; and perhaps this 
induced the Emperor to excavate for gold in a part 
of the mine with his own hands. After l 


digging and 
delving for somewhat more than an hour, his Imperial 


7 
unds 


iadorious 


and shovel was physically more 


holding the sceptre. He gave up, having thrown out 


° ! 
received | 


| escape being attacked, and reached the 
| safety. 
Majesty’s arms intimated that wielding the pickaxe | 
than | 


| a quantity of sand, from which some gold was washed | 


in small grains. A workman continued the excava- 
| tion, and, at the depth of two feet low where his 


| Majesty left off digging, found a lump weighing | 


twenty-four pounds, sixty-eight lotn 
commemorate the event, and point out the 
on which his Imperial Majesty lat 
digger a small pyramid was erected. 

| Mr. Atkinson found many Engli 

| in the Oural, employed in mining and « 
| rations. They were all placed in po 
| trust and power. 

Before leaving Ekaterineburg, the 
the Oural, to proceed on his journey into Asiatic 
Russia, Mr. Atkinson engaged a native servant 
| to accompany him. His friend enjoined 
| upon him as a necessity. The man was a na- 
| tural son of the chief medical officer in the Oural, 
| who was so disgusted with a “plucking” which 
| the young fellow had sustained at the University, 
that he discarded and disowned him. He does 
not seem to have been a very bright youth at the 
best. 

Having now fairly crossed 


the 


"| very fey 

| mountains seem destined by nature 
capital of | 
| with snow, 


this | 


On approaching the Altai range of mountains 
Mr. Atkinson heard a great deal about robbers; 
and no wonder, when we co! in that 
neighbourhood are some of the worst convict 
colonies. However, he was fortunate enough to 
Altai in 
The scenery op the ascent of this 
noble chain of mountains is grand and beautiful, 
varying between the most park-like woodland 
and the most fantastic results of volcanic con- 
vulsions. Mr. Atkinson visited the valuable 
silver mines of Zirianovsky, and shortly after- 
wards came within hail of the Chinese frontiers. 


} 
sider that 


} 


Beyond this, tothe eastward, were seen the high 
snowy peaks of the Cholsoun, and directly south 
rose up the Kourt-Chume mountains, which form the 
Chinese frontier. I have been told that they appear 
like a wall, and found them one continuous chain ex- 
tending down to the valey of the Irtisch, where they 
turn to the south, and run towards Nov-Zaisan, with 
into the country beyond. These 
> to be the boun- 
dary between They were covered 
and at that time formed a complete bar- 
rier to our further progress in that direction. 

From hence Mr. Atkinson retraced his steps to 
the Kirghis Steppe, following the course of the 
river Irtisch. The tribes of Kirghis who inhabit 
these solitudes are not remarkable for their 


¢ 
Lf 
¢ 
if 


nasse 
pa es 


the two empires. 


| honesty; but,as Mr. Atkinson travelled under the 


border-land } 


between the two continents, the traveller natu- 


rally began to look for indications of change in the 
scenes around him. The chief points of contrast 
| however, which he was enabled to notice between 
| European and Asiatic Russia, were the greater 
| beauty of the latter, and the improved condition, 
cleanliness, and civility of the people. 
lowing sentences will give some notion of the 
first impressions created by travelling in Asia. 


| 


could now observe that we were running along a level 
plateau, considerably above, and at no great distance 


| misty line, twisting about in the valley. About half- 

past three the sun rose in all its splendour; he 
| appeared as when rising from the séa, for all the east 
| was one unbounded plain, and that plain Siberia. ... 


| tain 


| manners and customs of these tribes. 
The fol- | 
pitable. 


escort of Cossacks, he came to no harm at their 
hands. They are a nomade race, and live in en- 
campments, which are called aou/s, and which are 
composed of yourts, or huts. ie particulars 
which Mr. Atkinson gives of the habits of 
this people are curious and interesting. Apropos 
of his visit to a visit to a certain Kirghis chief- 
named Mahomed, he enters into details 
which serve to give a capital insight into the 
Like all 
} 


nos- 


primitive peoples, they appear to be very 
They refuse to drink ardent spirits @ 


| company; but the old chief, Mahomed, seemed to 


| fond of this secret indulgence, that Mr. Atkin 
| from, the river Issetz, which I could trace by a white | 


About three o’clock the day began to dawn; I | have no objection to a sly sip when occasion 


the old gentleman became so 
son 
him by the 


offered. Indeed, 


thought it expedient to check 


| following expedient. 


| The morning breeze was fresh and invigorating, and | 
& i 
i 


| the sun shone brightly, making everything look 
| charming; while in the valley the hay-makers were 
tossing the grass about and singing gaily. 


The plain | 


| over which we travelled was well wooded, but with | 


} 


many large tracts of country, covered with rye and 
wheat, that promised heavy crops. There are no 
fences to the fields in this country ; every village has 
a ring-fence of posts and rails round it, inclosing a 


large tract of land, often seven or eight versts in dia- | has 


| meter, {with gates on the road, and a watchman 
| stationed to open and shut them. Within this ring- 
{ fence all the cattle of the village are turned out to 
| feed—there is not a peasant who has not several cows 
and horses—while pigs, geese, ducks, and fowls, are 
also very numerous on these common 
cultivates as much as he pleases. Near the corn- 
| land feathered game 
| the peasants kill and trap in large quantities in 
winter. 
| On the Steppes of Ischim Mr. Atkinson came 
up with that sad, and we suppose not very un- 
common, spectacle in Siberia, a chain of convicts 
on their road to the place of their exile. 
| About two o’clock this morning we came up to a 
| large party of convicts marching into Eastern 
Siberia; these unfortunates have a long journey be- 
| fore them. There were ninety-seven in the gang: 
| seventeen men and three women in chains led the 
| wan, destined for Nertchinsk, and have yet to march 
| more than 4000 versts. 
| before they reach their place of banishment: they 


} 


| lowed in pairs, on their way to the government of 


and theirs will be a march of six months. Behind 
| them followed telagas with baggage, and there were 
eleven women riding; some of these poor creatures 
were following their husbands into exile. In front 
| and on each side were mounted Cossacks, who kept a 
| strict guard over their prisoners. 


pastures. | ] ‘ 
4 : P et. | As the blue flames curled up he looked perfe: 
Where corn is grown each peasant has his plot, and | 


to drink.” | From the above statement, it appears that the 

From Ekaterineburg Mr. Atkinson proceeded average rate of walking for a chain of convicts 
to the iron and gold works in the South Oural. | over the Siberian plains is a little more than 
At Tlataoust he had an opportunity of examining | eleyen miles per diem. But the plan is to march 


the process of damascening .arms invented by | two days and rest one, and the distances vary | 


General Anossoff. At the gold mines was alittle | from twenty to twenty-five and twenty-eight 


monument erected to perpetuate the memory of | yersts per marching day. There are barracks | 


a very interesting scene. | for these parties at each station; and a fresh 
In 1824 the Emperor Alexander I. visited the Oural | gang leaves Ekaterineburg every Monday 


and the different Zavods belonging to the Crown and | morning. 


| box, lighted it, and put it beside me. 


is in great abundance, which | 


It will take eight months | 
were a most desperate-looking set. The others fol- | 


; | Irkoutsk ; y have a journey of 3000 versts to go, | 
that they dress as expensively, | Irkout k; they h uve a jou ney ¢ sts to go 


| After this came a quadrille, : 


When the rum-bottle was brought out, I could see 
the twinkle in the old man’s eye. Again I handed 
him some in the cup, which I felt sure would be re- 
jected. I was right—it passed to less scrupulous lips ; 
but the moment the sons and other Kirghis left the 
yourt, he made signs to me for his portion. The first 
cup was not enough; it was drunk, and immediately 
held out fora second. Fancying this might lead to 
mischief, I took a piece of stearine candle out of my 
I then poured 
a small quantity of the rum into the cup, leaving it 
standing on my teabox, which I had placed before 
He looked into the cup, and was greatly dis- 
satisfied with the quantity, asking for more. I poured 
a little into a teaspoon, and held it over the candle 
without letting him see what Iwas doing. When 
the spirit caught fire I took the cup, poured 
burning fluid into the rum, and placed it before 


the 
hi 


t 
aghast, muttering something about Shaitan. 
the flame had burnt out, I offered him another cup ; 
but nothing could induce him to touch it, even with 
his finger. I spent two more nights at this J 
without having even induced him to taste rum in tea. 

At Oust-Kanenogorsk, a town on the border of 
the Kirghis Steppe, Mr. Atkinson had some ex- 
perience of fashionable society in that remote 
quarter of the globe. 

Shortly after our arrival, I remarked that the ladies 
took possession of one room, sitting round it, w ithout 
speaking a word. This was a most extraordinary 
scene—a social phenomenon never heard of. I men- 
tioned it to my friend, and inquired if it was usual. 
He replied, “‘ No, not when at home, as their husbands 
can testify.” These gentlemen were in another room, 
preparing for the dance, by frequent applications 
either to wine or Siberian nalifka; they were noisy 
enough! ‘The music struck up, when a lady and 
gentleman came forward and danced : dance 
beautifully, representing the caprice of two lovers. 
; ind then Marie Ivanovna 
and a Cossack officer performed a Cossack dance, in 
which both were inimitable. There are, indeed, few 
young girls who could in this accomplishment have 
excelled thisold lady of sixty. I have never seen her 
equal. The ball continued; many persons danced 
well, but not one could make any approach to Marie 
Ivanovna. The evening ended with an excellent 
supper, in which our hostess displayed unbounded 
hospitality. Here was no stiffness or ceremony ; the 
company had met together to enjoy themselves, and 
all appeared quite happy. 

At Bernaoul, the mining capital of the Altai, 
Mr. Atkinson had a fullinsight into the gold and 
silver mining of that rich mineral district. The 


1 Russiat 
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mineralogical musgum in that town is very rich. | friends ran along the bank, and were soon left be- 
He gives a list of the prices of provisions as sold | hind. I could see him float on for about one hundred 


in this neighbourhood, which proves at least that, 
if wages are very low in those parts, living is very | 
cheap. White flour is sold at 3s. 4d. per thirty- 
six English pounds; beef, at from 2s. to 3s. 2d. per 
thirty-six pounds; grouse, 6d. a brace; fresh 
eggs, 1s. the hundred; black currants, 6d. for two | 
gallons; and other fruit in proportion. Society | 
at Bernaoulis very agreeable, and all the pleasures | 
of civilisation are to be enjoyed there; for there 
is a garrison of Cossacks, with plenty of officers | 
and a good military band, young ladies who 
“play the pianoforte well,” and plenty of mer- 
chants from Europe. It is, in fact, the commer- 
cial and social centre of this vast region. It was 
in the course of an excursion, which Mr. Atkinson 
“ook in the company of his friend the Director of 
Bernaoul, that he became acquainted with a 
curious feature in the mode of government which 
the Cossack emissaries of the Czar adopt towards 
the.native peasantry. The plan, it must be con- 
essed, smacks strongly of the paternal form of 
rule. 

As we were taking our breakfast, about four hundred 
peasants assembled in front of the cottage, waiting to | 
see the Director. When our meal was finished, he 
ypened the window, and asked why they remained 
here instead of proceeding tothe mines. Aman im- | 
mediately advanced from the crowd, and said that 
they could not go in boats up the river Abrassa, but 
had no objection to go by land. A number of 
Cossacks were standing near, ready to obey any orders, 
and the Director told them to give the man twenty- 
five strokes with the birch-rods. In a moment he 
was laid on the ground, two Cossacks held his legs, 
two others his arms and head, his clothing was turned 
down, and a Cossack was standing on each side, with 
a birch equal to most rods used at Eton. The word 
was given, and down came a sharp blow, followed 
instantaneously by one from the opposite side. After | 
receiving half a dozen, the victim bellowed out he | 
would go. The Director stopped the operation, and | 
in five minutes all the men were running to the boats. 


The Cossacks always carry the instruments of | 
flagellation about them, so as to be ready for any | 
emergency. 

During this excursion Mr. Atkinson had an 
opportunity of visiting the lakes among the Altai | 
chain ; one of which, named Altin-kool or the 
Golden Lake, he describes as being “ one of the 
most beautiful spots in the world.” 

After this Mr. Atkinson determined to visit 
the source of the Katoumaia. On his road he | 
inspected the Kolyvan polishing works. During 
this journey, he had ample opportunities for be- 
coming acquainted with the Kalmucks, of whom 
he gives much interesting information. Some of | 
these are good specimens of humanity, especially | 
those who are to be found on the Steppe which 
lies between the rivers Koksa and Katoumaia. 


The Kalmucks who inhabit these Steppes have | 
large herds of horses, oxen, and many sheep. Some | 
of the men are fine fellows, and perfect Nimrods. They 
live by the chase, spending months in the mountains | 
quite alone. I ever found these hunters faithfol, | 
honest, and brave. I have slept at their balagan, | 
and partaken of their vension. A city alderman 
would be horrified to see the haunch of a fine buck cut 
into small pieces an inch square and half an inch 
thick, through twenty of which a sharp-pointed stick 
is run, and the thick end stuck into the ground in a | 
leaning position near the fire. Every man here is his 
own cook and attends to the roast. The upper piece 
is first done, when it is slipped off, dipped in salt, and 
eaten quite hot—without currant-jelly. 

Guided by Kalmuck hunters, Mr. Atkinson 
made an ineffectual attempt to ascend the sum- 
mit of the Beilouka, the highest point in the 
Altai chain, but was only prevented from doing 
so by difficulties which were apparently insu- 
perable. The Kalmucks who accompanied him 
were daring and skilful fellows—two of them espe- | 
cially, a hunter named Yepta, and another, who 
for his extraordinary daring was nicknamed 
Chort, or “Devil.” One of the feats performed 
by the last-named individual deserves quota- 
tion ; 


I was sitting sketching on a large rock overhang- 
tng the stream, when I perceived this little “ Chort,” 
livested of every rag of clothing, walking away from 
the river. The other Kalmucks were standing in a 
group on the edge of the bank watching him. I 
could not understand what they were at, but was 
soon enlightened by observing the man ran towards 
the bank and leap into the boiling flood. He 
plunged head foremost, the next moment rose to the 
surface, and was swept past like an arrow, but with | 
his head well out of the water to see the rocks before | 
him. I expected to see him dashed against some of 


the large stones, or be sucked under by the eddies; | 
but on he went, like a fish darting past. 


Two of his! 





| to increase their exchequer by robbery. 


| reader. 


| any place. 


| work deserves the highest commendation. 


yards; beyond this he was lost to my sight—I feared 
for ever. It is impossible to describe my feelings 
during the few minutes I watched him in the com- 
paratively calm water at the bottom of the rapid. 
Presently, to my great relief, I beheld him climb the 
bank, where he sat down on a stone for two or three 


| minutes, when, noticing my presence, he ran to me 


laughing. His friends were enchanted, nor did they 
seemingly think that he had run any risk, for they 
stood around him talking and laughing. Fearing, 
as he did not attempt to dress, that they were urging 
him to try the feat again, I walked up to them 
to prevent his risking his life a second time. 
The hunter translated into Russian his reply 
to my remonstrance: “Eta nitchevo, Barin, ya 
ochin lubit!” (It is nothing, sir, I love it). Seeing 
they had all made up their minds that he should do 
it again, I walked back to the rock, taking out my 


| watch to note the time occupied in passing down the 


rapid. Again I saw him take the fearful plunge, but 

his time it was a little higher up the river. He shot 
up out of the water like a duck, looked forward, and 
the next moment went past me as if thrown from a 
catapult. In three minutes and twenty-eight seconds 
I watched him leave the water at the bottom of the 
rapid. Again the fearless little fellow came running 
up to me laughing like a school-boy. 

Mr. Atkinson’s wanderings now Jed him to the 
Gobi, whose vast steppes, in his belief, have never 
before been viewed by European eyes. These 
sandy deserts are inhabite? by few beside nomade 
tribes, and the traveller must depend upon his 
own skill in the use of the rifle for adinner. Our 
traveller's party now consisted of three Cossacks 
and seven Kalmucks. Travelling here was very 
adventurous, and the incidents recorded by Mr. 
Atkinson in his journey are all interesting. This 
country is also known as Mongolia, the land over 


| which “ Genghiz Khan had marched his savage 


hordes, more than six hundred years ago.’”’ Hence 
the party passed onwards into Chinese Tartary, 
where Mr. Atkinson takes occasion to call Mr. 
De Quincey to account for exaggeration. 

Had De Quincy seen this spot, he need not have 
drawn so largely on his imagination for scenery like 


| that through which he marches the Tartar hosts on 


their way to China. Nor was it necessary that he 
should make geographical blunders by placing the 


| Lake Tenghiz close to the Great Wall; nor locate the 


Emperor’s hunting-box on the northern border of the 
empire, among the penal settlements of China. I 
have travelled over much of the country this distin- 


| guished author professes to describe in the ‘‘ Exodus 
| of the Tartars,” and have lived among their descend- 


ants. I have read his story with intense interest and 
admiration, and consider the final scene, where Tartar 
and savage Bashkir rush together into the lake, fear- 
fully tragic. I regret, however, to say that no 
Chinese guns belched forth flame, or shot, to check 
these savages of the Oural; nor did Kien Long look 


| down upon the scene of savage butchery. 


The chiefs of the nomade tribes which inhabit 


| Chinese Tartary are all called Sultans, and, 


although their state is not quite so magnificent 
as so high and mighty a title would seem to 
suggest, they live in comfort and some degree of 
dignity notwithstanding. These sultans were 
most of them friendly towards Mr. Atkinson, 
though some of them apparently do not disdain 
With a 
robber chief, named Koubaldos, he had, however, 
some trouble. After crossing Chinese Tartary, 
Mr. Atkinson passed by the Baikal once more 
into Russia, and there his volume leaves him. 
We have already intimated that in a literary 
point of view Mr. Atkinson’s book possesses a 
high value. It is well and clearly expressed, and 
his adventures are dramatically laid before the 
One defect it has, which is a total ab- 
sence of dates. We are always left to conjecture 
what was the year during which he paid a visit to 
It would seem, however, that his 
travels in the Russian dominions were continued 
all through the period of the Russian war, and 
that he experienced no inconvenience on that 
account. As a specimen of typography, too, this 
It is 
handsomely printed upon the best paper, and is 
profusely illustrated with beautiful woodcuts, 


| and chromo-lithographs executed in a very high 


pitch of artistic excellence. 











FICTION. 
Clara Leicester: a Novel. By Captain G. DE La 
Porr Beresrorp. London: Hurst and 
Blackett. 1853. 


Ir Captain Beresford be a debutanté in the novel- 
writing world—and we do not remen.ber to have 
met with him before—his first essay affords 











abundant proofs of power. To attain anything 
like excellence he has, however, much hard work 
to go through. As a depicter of life, as it passes 
among dukes and duchesses, the Captain is at 
least entitled to the credit of knowing something 
about his subject—a qualification not invariably 
possessed by novelists who select such topics. 
Many of the scenes abroad, such as the Spanish 
bull-fight, are well drawn, and the Captain 
betrays some knowledge of this state of things in 
this coulisses of our English theatres. But to 
succeed with the unflattering public, and make 
anything entitled to be called a work of art, he 
must get rid of this sorts of kimble-skamble stuff 
of which there is sadly too much in Clara Leicester. 

“Really, Duchess, the sombrero becomes you won- 
derfully ! How astonished would the Belgravians be, 
to see your Grace riding down Rotten-row in such a 
head-dress !” 

Indeed! Iam glad you approve. This time our 
tastes agree. I could easily retort the last part of 
your observation, by saying, “‘ How surprised the 
Pallmallian exquisites would be to see Lord Sidney 
Tresham up at six o’clock !” , 

“ Capital, though severe!” observed his Lordship. 
“But such a surprise, I guess, is not in store for them. 
Be this as it may, you must allow your habit is 
charming.” 

“ On dit, Do at Rome as the Romans do,” retorted 
the Duchess. ‘I accordingly prefer riding in a white 
habit, and sombrero to a cloth one and an English hat, 
having already used them when we journeyed from 
Malaga to Grenada. Though, let me add, that our 
London friends will stand but little chance of seeing 
me thus attired im the Park.” 

‘““Ha! ha! ha! Good, rather!” exclaimed Lord 
Sidney Tresham. 

Yet (hear it ye women of progress), this Lord 
Sidney, who exercises his intellect in such talk, 
is a lady-killer. 








SCIENCE. 


On Epilepsy and Epileptiform Seizures: their 
Causes, Pathology, and Treatment. By Epwarp 
H. Srevexinc, M.D. London: Churchill. 

Tere is no more afflicting malady than epi- 

lepsy, and none more mysterious. Its immediate 


| eause is entirely unknown, although its indirect 


causes are ascertained by experience. But what 
it is, and how the symptoms are produced to 
which the name of epilepsy is given, not even a 
post mortem has revealed. The convulsion which 
we call the fit is, of course, only the consequence 
of something affecting the nervous system; but 
what that something is, or even whether it ope- 
rates upon the brain, the ganglions, or the nerves, 
nobody knows, and physicians have inquired in 
vain. The most probable‘conjecture we have seen is, 
that it is in some way connected with a stoppage 
of the flow of what, for a better name, we must 
be content to call the nervous fluid—the influence, 
whatever it is, that is produced in the brain and 
transmitted through the entire nervous system. 
It is supposed that when this meets with an 
obstruction it accumulates until it forces its 
way through or over it, and, in doing so, pro- 
duces that extraordinary excitement of the ner- 
vous system which causes the violent involuntary 
action of the muscles that we call “convulsion.” 
The obstruction thus cleared, the patient con- 
tinues free until it again accumulates, when 
the process is again renewed, with the same result 
of a fit. If this conjecture be right, all the 
eccentricities of epilepsy, especially in its periodi- 
cal periods, will be accounted for, as also why 
recovery from the effects is usually so speedy. 
But although the causes are unknown, experience 
has taught the habits of life that will produce it, 
and the treatment by which it may be relieved or 
even cured. This is the object of Dr. Sieveking’s 
admirable volume, which is designed for the in- 
formation of the general public as well as of the 
profession. He teaches his readers, who may be 
epileptic or who may have the care of epileptic 
patients, how to treat it, either by way of avoid- 
ance, or for relief during and after the attack. 
With this object he has written in plain lan- 
guage, perfectly intelligible to the unscientific. 
He does not profess to have solved the mystery 
that shrouds it. He does not boast of an infal- 
lible cure. He is conscious of the imperfect state 
of our knowledge about it. But this modesty is 
the best proof of his intelligence. He knows 
enough to know that very little is known, He 
collects the cases that illustrate his subject; he 
tells us what has been his own experience, and 
what that of others; he does not hesitate as to 
the treatment, either for prevention, management, 
orcure, Besides being a valuable contribution 
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to medical science, this volume should be read 
by all who are in any way brought into contact 
with epilepsy or the epileptic. 








The Principles of Agriculture, especially Tropical, 
and of Organic ago amiliarly treated. By 
R. Lovett Puicties, M.D. London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 

Lire pursues an endless circle. Vegetable life 
passes into animal life, and animal life into vege- 
table life, in continued succession. The animal 
feeds upon the vegetable—that is to say, the par- 
ticles that formed the vegetable pass into and 
become a part of the animal organism; having 
performed its functions as animal substance, it is 
either thrown off during the life of the animal, 
and is again eaten by a vegetable, or at the death 
of the animal it is set free by the process of de- 
cay, and is thus again made the food of plants. 
There may be intermediate stages, as where the 
vegetable is eaten by an insect, which is eaten 
by a bird, which is eaten by a man; but the pro- 
cess is the same—the particles that formed the 
vegetable form part of the man, and sooner or 
later become vegetable again. 

This is the theory of manuring, which is the 
theory of agriculture. Lord Palmerston admi- 
rably expressed it when he described dirt as 
matter in the wrong place. The art of manuring 
is that of putting the right matter in the right 
place, and it is learned greatly by experience, 
but still more from the science of chemistry, 
which teaches us what are the component parts 
of vegetables, and therefore what should be the 
composition of the soils that are to feed them. 
Liebig is the great master of this science; but he 
is difficult to be understood by the unlearned. 
Dr. Phillips has conferred great service upon all 
the unscientific who are engaged in the practice 
of agriculture, that is to say, upon ninety-nine 
in a hundred of all our farmers and landlords, 
by the volume upon our table, in which he de- 
scribes familiarly and intelligibly what other men 
have written in a form that will be understood 
only by men as learned as themselves. 

It would be out of place here to enter upon 
the details of this valuable work. Enough to in- 
dicate the most prominent subjects treated of— 
soils, drainage, deep cultivation, temperature of 
soils, manures, simple and compound, compara- 
tive value of long and short dung, management 
of manure-heaps, superphosphate of lime, shelter 
from cold, time and amount of manur- 
ing; concluding with an essay on organic 
chemistry. This volume should be in every 
farmhouse, and it would pay a landlord to pre- 
sent it to his tenants. By observing its direc- 
tions, they,would improve his land mightily. 








A Guide to the Treatment of Diseases of the Skin. 
By Tuomas Hunt. Second Edition. London: 
Churchill. 

Mr. Hunt, who is surgeon to the Western Dis- 

pensary for Diseases of the Skin, has written for 

the general rather than for the professional 
reader. The maladies of which he treats are so 
common, that unless they assume some novel 
form, or give much pain, they do not receive the 
attention they deserve; for they are often indica- 
tions of a diseased habit of body, aad, looked upon 
as warnings, might save us from worse conse- 
quences. They are often troublesome com- 
eoagmee always difficult of removal. Mr. Hunt 

as nonostrum for them, unless we might so term 
his free use of arsenic as an external application; 
but he recommends treatment that has at least 
the merit of being in accordance with nature. He 
thus adverts to two of the most obvious remedies: 

Air and Exercise.—Those diseases of the skin, the 
cure of which is found most tedious and difficult, 
generally occur in the sedentary class. Shoemakers, 
tailors, weavers, sempstresses, and artisans of all kinds 
who work many hours per day in close, confined 
apartments, often suffer severely, both from general 
weakness and impaired health, as also from various 
cutaneous maladies arising from breathing impure 
air, from checked perspiration, and disuse of the 
muscles of locomotion. The bowels are generally 
constipated, and in females menstruation is scanty 
and painful, and both sexes complain of headache, 
dyspepsia, nervousness, and debility. Yet the remedy 
is much in their own hands. Most of them reside 
within easy walking distance of some of the now 
numerous parks provided for their health. Early in 


the morning, in the summer especially, for one or two 
hours before the day’s work commences, the air of 
these parks is as pure and salubrious, and as sweet 
with the exhalations of leaves and flowers, as the 
most distant country park. A walk of three or four 
miles before breakfast, when once it becomes a habit, 





gives tone and strength and spirits for the sedentary 
toil of the day, in a degree incredible to those who 
never imbibe the sweet breath of morn. Yet the 
Regent’s-park, accessible to tens of thonsands, can 
searcely count its early visitors by scores; and Prim- 
rose-hill is seldom crowned by more than a dozen 
strollers before the smoke from ten thousand chim- 
— obscures the view and pollutes the air. The 
only excuse for this general indifference to these 
salutary privileges arises from the depression, one 
might almost say distress, often attending the first 
attempt. But this would be in a great degree pre- 
vented by a draught of milk, with or without a 
tablespoonful of rum, taken at starting; and as the 
habit, when once established, soon imparts vigour and 
strength, the morning draught can and ought to be 
dispensed with. Children old enough to walk a mile 
or two derive much benefit from this practice; and 
both they and the delicate or weakly should take a 
short walk at first, and gradually increase it. Even 
the streets of London are far more salubrious at an 
early hour, before the drains are disturbed, and the 
chimneys pollute the atmosphere, and far more plea- 
sant too, than any sleeping apartment can possibly 
be. I do not hesitate to say that by the morning 
walk and evening bath a large proportion of the skin 
diseases of the sedentary might be prevented, the 
general health of all invigorated, and the mortuary 
returns of the Registrar-General reduced more sen- 
sibly than by all the excellent sanitary improvements 
now in progress. The early-closing movement may 
be turned to good account by an evening stroll in the 
parks; but, as compared with the early-rising move- 
ment, it is unimportant. 

Diet.—“‘ Is there any particular diet which will 
prevent diseases of the skin?” This is a question 
which our patients often put to us, and a very 
reasonable one too. But it is a question which 
scarcely admits of a specific answer: that is to say, 
the answer must depend upon the nature of the case. 
When patients adopt a code of diet suggested by 
their own medical views, they generally err. Women 
who have eruptions in the face are apt to adopt too 
low a diet, with an idea that it is ‘ cooling,” and 
will therefore relieve the heat and redness of the 
skin: whereas the disease itself may depend on 
debility, and may require ample nourishment, or even 
stimulants, for its remomal. There are other cases 
in which the eruption is not red, and the patient, 
imagining that it depends on “poverty of blood,” 
may indulge indiscreetly, and perhaps injuriously, 
on arich diet. The pulse is sometimes an excellent 
guide in these cases. But, as a general rule, severe 
cases of scaly, papular, and vesicular disease (such as 
lepra, lichen, and eczema), require a low diet and 
cooling regimen; while pustular, erythematous, and 
bullous disorders ordinarily require a full diet. But 
there are exceptions, and these can only be diagnosed 
by the symptoms which indicate the state of the 
general system. But apart from these two qualities 
of diet (the fall and sparing), are there no articles of 
diet which ought to be avoided in all skin diseases? 
Certainly the writer knows of none. There may be 
exceptional cases; but, as a general rule, I hold it to 
be presumption to prescribe any particular form of 
diet. The instinct of each individual patient will, if 
implicitly trusted, almost infallibly guide him both 
as to the quality and quantity of the diet best suited 
to his case both in health and disease. He must be 
a much wiser man than the author, who can go be- 
yond this. We hear much of plain food, simple food, 
mutton and beef, &c. If man had been fitted by 
nature for plain and simple food, and for mutton and 
beef exclusively, for what purpose are we provided 
with such a host of dainties, animal and vegetable— 
fish, flesh, fowl, fruit, seed, root, leaf, stem, &c., 
which our instinct has selected from every class, 
order, genus, and species of living beings? Whence 
that taste for an unceasing variety of food, that gusto 
for every form of culinary preparation, that longing 
for hot drinks in winter, cold acidulated beverages 
in summer, fruit in autumn, salad in spring, and 
variety at all times, to say nothing of certain long- 
ings in special forms and stages of disease? all 
which are as natural as the love of rest after fatigue, 
and the moderate indulgence of which is necessary, 
if not for health, at least for the full development of 
physical and intellectual power. 








Proceedings of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Liverpool during the Forty-sixth Ses- 
sion, 1856-57. Liverpool: Henry Greenwood, 
Castle-street. 

Tue existence of provincial societies of this cha- 

racter must be taken as an indication of the 

growing desire for knowledge throughout the 
country. The subjects introduced at the different 
meetings are varied and interesting. The opening 
address of the session, by Dr. Inman, the Presi- 
dent, abounds with information; and during the 
session there have been papers read on the fol- 
lowing subjects:—“ A Visit to the Field of the 





Copper from its Ores,” by W. Samuelson, Esq., 
&e. These will give some idea of the nature of 
the researches of the different members of the 
society, which thus judiciously divides its atten- 
tion between matters scientific and literary. The 
society consists of some 100 ordinary members 
and 60 corresponding members ; and the fact of 
its existence during nearly half a century may 
be taken as an acknowledgment of its establish- 
ment on a permanent basis. 








A Manual of Qualitative Analysis. By Ropert 

Gatioway, P.C.S. Second Edition. Churchill. 
Ir is proof of the extensive study of chemical 
science that a second edition of this manual 
should have been called for so speedily. Mr. 
Galloway’s plan is original. The properties of 
the different members of each group are con- 
trasted by placing them in opposite columns, so 
that the student, after having performed the ex- 
periments, may devise methods for the detection 
and separation of the different members. A 
valuable feature of this new edition is a series 
of experimental exercises, illustrating the prin- 
ciples on which analytical operations are based. 
It is altogether a great improvement on the 
former edition. 








The Uriemic Convulsions of Pregnancy, Parturition, 
and Childbed. By Dr. Cart R. Brawn, 
Vienna. Translated by Marroew Duncan. 
Edinburgh: Sutherland and Co. 

Enoueu for us to note this among the new pub- 
lications. The fame of Dr. Braun’s works has 
gone over Europe, and any treatise of his will be 
sure to command a large and attentive circle of 
readers. This one has been translated with great 
care. It is purely medical, and for medical men, 
and, therefore, any further notice of it would be 
out of place here. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





A Layman’s Contribution to the Knowledge and 
Practice of Religion in Common Life. By Wit- 
t1amM Exxis. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
1857. 

Tue title of this book attracted us; its perusal 

has disappointed us. It is an indifferent sermon 

on an admirable text; and, although we are far from 
rejecting it as worthless, we cannot conscien- 
tiously recommend it as more than the sugges- 
tion, rather than the exhaustion, of a new theme. 
It is the crude and somewhat timid teaching of a 
plain and sensible man, who has struck (perhaps 
accidentally) on a vein of thought incalculably 
precious, but which he either wants courage or 
skill to open and explore; and the most we can 
say of this book is, that it is the inadequate ex- 
pression, rather than the doctrinal remedy, of some 
vague discontents and great evils which trouble 
and perplex all able and earnest men. Seemingly, 
the author is bringing Christianity down from its 
transcendental heights to the practice and details 
of common life ; abstracting it from controversial 
divinity, and restoring it to first principles, and 
to the intelligible simplicity of the Lord’s Prayer. 

With such a basis—and where is there another 

at once so perfect and complete?—Mr. Ellis ap- 

pears to launch out at once boldly, not into the 
mysteries of theology, but into the actual per- 

plexities of daily life, and gives the promise of a 

code which shall enlighten, guide, and bring us 

safely through them. Mr. Ellis, we repeat, is a 

plain, sensible, and honest man, who has written 

a plain, sensible, and honest book. But he indi- 

cates rather where knowledge may be found than 

tells us what it is. Hence, he never rises beyond 
didactic common-place. He teaches us that men 
must work; that industry is a virtue, and indo- 
lence a vice; that capital and labour have recipro- 
cal duties. He gives a neat little essay for little 
folks on the nature of money, and high and low 
prices; questions the commercial morality of the 
principle of buying in the cheapest and selling in 
the dearest market; and inculcates patriotism and 
philanthropy as national and general virtues. Alas! 
alas! we knew all this before; and was it neces- 
sary to write a book, culled from elementary 
lectures at Mechanics’ Institutions, to tell us 
thus much only, and no more? “ More light and 
fuller; that we want” on all these subjects; and 


Battle of Bosworth,” by R. Brooke, Esq., who ; that is precisely what Mr. Ellis does not give us. 
has also given a paper “On the Probable Period | Periods and platitudes are bestowed on us in 


of the Extinction of Wolves in England;” “ On 
the Natural Products of the Leguminose,” by 


language of amiable sentimentality, and of 
approved and also affected simplicity. (uorsum 


T. C. Archer, Esq.; “On the Production of ' hac, tam putida? “Urania speaks with darkened 
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brow: ‘This faith has many a purer priest.’ »| 
We close the book, and turning, like Lilia to her | 
aunt, so we to a far higher and deeper oracle— 
the heart of man and its deep intuitions from the 





Source of all Truth, exclaim: “ You, tell us what 
weare;’ where we are wrong, why we are wrong, | 
what we should do to be saved. | 





Christiani 
ingly chime 


in common life—divine yet seem- | 
al idea! The nympholepsy of the 





fondest d is a vital and practical reality in | 
comparison with an expectation which all obser- | 
vation and experience whisper to us as being | 
utopian and visionary, or, at least, wholly un- 

realised. Turn where we will, contemplate where | 
we may—on one side the theoretical, and on the | 


other the practical, standard of Christianity—the 
contrast, in Mr. Carlyle’s language, between “the 
large idea and the shabby experience” is so | 
visibly and painfully marked, that, while the | 
abstract idea wears all the divine attributes of | 
heavenly truth, the concrete reality shows pro- 
minently, and for the most part only, the external 
decencies and hypocritical trappings of inward 

lfishness and dishonesty, 





and unbounded s 
This, too, is an old and sour theme ; and it has 
been thought to be hitherto the exclusive topic of | 
theecclesiastical pulpit; but the facts on which itis | 
based have assumed lately so menacing a magni- 
tude that laymen have come to think, as yet 
timidly, that human laws and secular morality 
must again be brought to aid the comparatively | 
fruitless doctrines of the clergyman. Hence | 
arise such men as Mr. Ellis—men who shrewdly | 
enough apprehend that there is something rotten | 
in the moral discipline of the English citizen, 
without apprehending as shrewdly the nature, the 
extent, and apparently the only effectual reme- | 
dies, under Providence, for the latent disease. It 
has begun to be tacitly known, and will soon 
be openly admitted that—to our shame be it 
spoken—the doctrinal teaching of Christianity 
during the last .wo thousand years has not made 
mankind either wiser or better. It startles and 
shocks all cool observers and candid thinkers to 
notice thus our growing knowledge of the fact, 
that, while the modern code of religion is of a | 
far sublimer, as it is of a far diviner nature than | 
the picturesque polytheism of the Greeks and | 
Romans, our code of practical conduct, the prin- | 
ciples by which we guide the daily and hourly | 
concerns of life, is nearly as far below that of 
those benighted heathens as the creed of the | 
latter is below the doctrinal creed of the 
Christian. The ethics of Aristotle are a 
system of refined selfishness and dignified ex- 
pediency. The more Platonic ethics of Cicero | 
are of a nobler but still practical nature. | 
The ethics of the New Testament are far above | 
all that Aristotle ever hinted, or that Plato ever 
dreamed. How comes it then that they, to whom, | 
1 

} 

' 


as a community and a world, the ignorance of 

Aristotle, Plato, and Cicero is a subject of horror 

or doubtful pity, and the words of the Gospel are | 
by profession the well and bread of life—although | 
for the most part diligent, or at least visible, 
hearers of those words once a week, are through- 
out the six other days habitual actors of a com- 
mercial immorality which not only the grandly | 
honest Roman, but even the lowest type of hea- 
thenism, would have rejected scornfully, as below 
even the cynic’s and the atheist’s standard of 
human conduct ? 

We do not suppose that the facts on which we 
rest this assertion will be much disputed. If so, 
the late annals of our bankruptcy, insolvency, 
and criminal courts will be usefully studied. We | 
have, it is true, national virtues: political and | 
personal energy, like the Athenian; fortitude | 
and pride, like the Roman; but these are in- | 
digenous qualities of race, not exotic products | 
of religion. This is our bright side. The dark | 
side is read in the commercial sociology of the | 
nation ; fearfully in those of the last few years 
and few months. A grasping acquisitiveness, 
an intermeddling ambition such as the Phenician 
traders never surpassed, have been accompanied 
by such a total absence of principle, and even of 
common honesty, in the mercantile community, 
as only the proverbial “punic faith” of the 
Carthaginian has parallelled. Is this our 
Christianity? While our churches are filled, the 
rich banker has plundered the widow and orphan; 
the rich merehant has failed in the first prin- 
ciples of commercial faith; but the religion of the | 
community is distracted chiefly by questions of | 
surplices, of wax lights, decorations, and contro- 
Versial theology of a wholly unpractical nature. | 
Amidst this surplus of ceremonial scrupulosity, | 


| social vice of which we complain, so far from de- 
| creasing in proportion to the numerical increase | 
| of churches, has increased alarmingly notwith- | 
| standing. 


| Dissent on the other have fanned into an uncer- 


| fiercely attacked are beginning to be as fiercely 


| century—a far higher type than any that the | 
| present day can show, but still a type. 


| distinguish it from the instability of a temporising 
| propriety ; but it is a remarkable fact that the 


the swindler is paramount; that fraud far out- 
strips all legislation; and that, while all are | 
praying, women and children are starving, be- 
cause honest men cannot come by their own. 

It is not our fault, says the Church ; far from | 
it. It is the corruption of human nature; the | 
primal curse; the wilful blindness and perverse- 
ness of a stiff-necked generation. They have | 
eyes and see not: ears and hear not. There can 
be no doubt of the fact; but we want to know 
where the blame lies. The pulpit exclaims sar- 
castically with Juvenal’s schoolmaster that the 
fault is the pupil’s, not the teacher’s : 

Culpa docentis 

Scilicet arguitur si leva in parte mamillz 

Nil salit Arcadico juveni ; 
On the other hand it is equally true, that while the 
Established Church oscillates between Rome and 
Dissent, it has little time and less inclination to 
teach its congregations such very vulgar but use- 
ful doctrine as—that it is man’s duty to be honest 
towards his neighbour. 

Quidquid delirant reges plectuntur Achivi. 
Will building churches cure the evil? Will a 
reorganisation and resuscitation of our clergy 
diminish it? Unhappily, we know that the great 


r 
| 


It is no disparagement to our Church system to 
notice the indisputable fact that it has suffered until 
lately under a scarcely mitigated lethargy, which 
only the attacks of Romanism on one side and of 


tain and still torpid life. A reaction has set in, 
but, unfortunately, not in the direction in which 
earnest men desire. Mysteries which have been 


defended, by guardians whose occupation and 
profits would be gone if religion were restored to 
the simplicity of the Gospel; and even when 
those mysteries are advocated as being that, | 
which we doubt whether they can in any one 
case be proved to be, of the vital essence of 
Christianity, we are conscious that there is 
and must be somewhere, however undiscover- 
able to human faculties, a latent fallacy which, 
in professing to draw off the undivided soul 
to God, leaves it careless or forgetful of its 
more intelligible duties towards its fellow-crea- 
ture, man. Hence comes a great and visible 
evil, by which, even in the best and most 
sincere, piety towards God becomes strangely 
converted into sinfulness towards man. The 
fervours of extravagant devotion react on their 
subjects by the production of tantamount cold 
fits towards our sinful neighbour, especially if he 
be such, as in our charity and wisdom, we class 
among the unregenerate and the publicans. It 
becomes almost a righteous act for the righteous 
man to spoil the Egyptian and rob his reprobate 
fellow-creature. Can transcendental piety stoop 
to vulgar honesty? If we are due church-goers 
on Sundays, payers of tithes and church-rates, 
have we not plenary leave and absolution to 
smite the heathen and pick his pocket during the 
week? Must a man be necessarily a hypocrite 
who commits such inconsistencies? By no 
means. He may very probably be only a fanatic. 
He may be like the mass of people to whose in- 
telligence religion is only a veracious because a 
traditional series of mystic forms, genuflections and 
repetitions, such as the synagogue and pharisee 
once loved. Symbolism is the intuitive creed of 
this class. Again, he may be of a somewhat 
higher order—an unreasoning but earnest dog- 
matist. We fear that this class is becoming 
more and more numerous with the rapid 
dissemination of imperfect education. Such 
were the noble but narrow-minded men 
who fought the revolution of the seventeenth | 





Their | 
successors have far more of the wisdom of the 
serpent and less of the innocence of the dove. It 
is no easy task to divine their sincerity, and to 





middle classes, who astonished Europe two centu- 
ries since by the austerity of their practice as 
much as by that of their professions, although 
still not less austere in profession, have gene- 
rated that great mass of commercial fraud and 
corruption which is the daily scandal of our | 
times. 

The survey of these phenomena has long sad- | 
dened and perplexed thoughtful and earnest | 
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Why is it, when Christianity is so predominant 


and so fashionable—no longer the fatal ignominy 


| of the noble army of martyrs, but the highly 
| profitable 


and lucrative investment of the 
schemer and the adventurer—when a white neck- 
cloth and along black coat, with a soft voice, 
an unctuous accent, and a fluent current of 
common-place, are some of the best passports to 
preferment, and even wealth—why is it, when 
every outward breach of the Sabbath is exposed 
to such social pains and penalties that the sin is 
also manifestly a temporal blunder; that the 
deep under-current of mercantile fraud appears 
to have only gathered strength from the com- 
pression of the frozen superficies? ‘There is the 
fact; where is its cause? We do not pretend to 
explain it; but we must say a word or two on the 
urgent subject of a partial remedy. 

If Christianity is to retain or recover—it might 
be more correct to say acquire—a real, vitalising, 
and even exalting effect on the community and 
on individuals ; if it is to be made, as we trust 
and believe humbly that it may be made, the 
means through grace of bringing mortal creatures 
more and more upwards to the region of their 
God—we believe that, humanly speaking, it can 
be done only, gradually and effectually, by 
taking a lesson from the process and disci- 
pline of those human sciences which are 
called inductive. Our theology, even to this 
hour, is immersed in shadows and mists, such as 
those which rendered the scholastic divinity of 
the middle ages a veritable sciomachy, rather 
than a practical moral gymnasium. Subtleties 
must be discarded ; intelligible and substantial 
principles of theology must be brought out pro- 
minently, and taught as practical and practicable 
rules of conduct. Such are the manifest spirit and 
letter ofthe Gospel; and when man’s duty towards 
God has been thus taught in a few plain and 
simple axioms, a priesthood, which is not a 
priesteraft, will recognise its chief and all-im- 
portant practical duty to be that of preparing 
and smoothing the path of the legislator, by the 
inculeation of those moral doctrines which, 
while flowing manifestly from those of Chris- 
tianity, are proved by daily experience to have 
been forgotten sadly and generally by ignorant 
and exciteable acolytes who have been ac- 
customed to hear, with gross and undiscerning 
ears, that faith is everything and that works are 
nothing. Itistimethat clergymen should tell their 
congregations that this vulgar doctrine is as 
pernicious to society as it is false and opposed 
to the true reading of the Gospel. It is time 
Seventh-day preachers should remind the other- 
worldliness of their listeners that religion is only 
an exalted morality, and that morality, and 
especially strict honesty, is the chief practical 
form of religion. There was a time, not many 
years since, when even the great modern English 
historian—the great upholder of : English consti- 
tutional liberties —apprehended that a time 
might be at hand when, even in England, it 
might be necessary to sacrifice liberty to pre- 
serve order. There are signs in the times, which 
almost seem to indicate analogously that we are 
not quite free from the peril of ap era in which 
it may be necessary to sacrifice ostensibly tran- 
scendental religion in order ;to preserve that se- 
cular morality, and even the common necessity of 
common honesty, without which no society can 
long exist. If a creed above par produce or be 
accompanied with conduct below par, it is clearly 


better piety and better sense to have a 
creed and conduct which are both con- 
sistently at par. If the ecstasy of Pla- 


tonism plunges us with a rebound —no un- 
common accident — into the bestiality of 
Epicureanism, a decent worldly Aristotelian 
mean is a safe and religious alternative. So, if 
the sublimest doctrines of Christianity, when 
preached excessively and with injudicious zeal to 
plain and thoughtless and weak-minded people, 
who require to be taught, especially, like children 
to resist nature’s great law of mutual rapine ; 
the mistake—one of constant recurrence—appears 
to fall within the error denounced by the Apostle 
when he recommends milk for babes, and strong 
meat only for adults. There are few such 
adults; and the more we are all fed on milk in 
such matters, the better we conceive that we 
shall all be, and the more free from the pre- 
sumption and folly of prying into mysteries which 
have been created inscrutable. Unless clergymen 


| of all persuasions care only for the perilous game 


of aggrandising their calling, by puffing adver- 
tisements and theatrical decorations ; unless they 


the agonising cry has gone through the land that} men. Again and again they ask themselves, | are woefully blind to the growing wants of the 
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age; and euler they are senile to see 
their profession and sacred duty pass from them 
into the hands of boisterous fanatics, impudent 
adventurers, or respectable but impatient laymen 
like Mr. Ellis; they must begin to teach from 
the pulpit practical ethics, and man’s paramount 
duties of honesty towards his fellow-men. They 
must teach these duties with the clearness, mi- 
nuteness, and comprehensiveness, which marks 
even such profane works as Aristotle’s 
and Cicero’s De Officiis. It is nearly two hundred 
years since an eminent Christian, Locke, called 
attention to the fact that there exists no more 
simple, consistent, and complete sketch of man’s 
duties as a social being, an honest man, and a 
gentleman, than is contained in the last-named 
work. Thre are to be found general disquisitions 
on the great questions of conduct which still 
perplex us all daily, when honesty and interest 
are opposed or seem to be opposed. here are 
difficulties mapped out which are common tousall: 

many which Mr. Ellis plagiarises, probably uncon- 
sciously ; and rules, or at least habits of thought, 
are suggested, whi ch have guided many right 
when the pulpit has been either silent or obscure. 
Yet surely such rules, in their particulars, bear an 
important relation to the more general, but also 
more transcendental, truths of Christianity. On 
no other supposition can it be expl ained satis- 
factorily why our Univer yarn capa Ox- 
ford—devote their principal attention to the in- 
culcation of heathen morality, so that even e* 
illustrious and Christian Arnold would not send 
his son to a University which did not teach 
Aristotle’s ethics. With such authority no earnest 
and honest Christian clergyman can hesitate, 
reasonably, to make his pulpit a school of practi- 
cal morality, and especially practical of honesty. 

Especially must these principles be taught where 
they are now seldom mentioned, in Sunday and 
National Schools. It is nobler work to mak e honest 
men than to make fanatics, who very probably may 
not be honest men. Earnest and religious men 
are becoming more and more impressed with this 
conviction. They feel that honesty is the great 
want of modern society —honesty in money-tran- 
sactions, honesty in purpose, thought, speech, and 
conduct. They believe ne the terrible tempta- 


tions which assail us all, and draw or allure us | 


off from this simple but by no means easy 
standard, prove that its preservation by each, 
in his own case, is the substantial 
which every one is expected to pass successfully. 
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L’Oiseau. Par J.Micnerer. P: 
Tue popular study of natural history, of which 
there has lately been a remarkable revival, owes 
more to Bernardin de Saint-Pierre than to any 
otherman. As M. Michelet somewhat ungrate 
fully states, Saint-Pierre’s talents as a writer 
may have been greater than his scientific acquire- 
ments; but his object, repeatedly professed, was 
to paint nature as, from converse with nature in 
many climes, he had beheld her—to paint her 
without regard to the classifications of science. 
Why should we blame him for achieving that 
object so triumphantly and so magnificently —for 
doing the very thing he intended and pretended 
todo? Saint-Pierre’s pictures have lost nothing 
of their enchanting beauty, owing, as-they did, as 
much to 2 tender heart as to a brilliant genius, 
Many have been indebted to those pictures who 
were more disposed to conceal than to proclaim 
the obligation. It was easier to copy the descrip- 
tions of France’s gifted son than to face as he 
faced the storms and snows of the North and the 
perils of the Tropics. W/:te’s “ Natural History 
of Selborne,” though a charming book, wants the 
poetical flow and glow which distinguish the 
delicious pages of Saint-Pierre. There is not, 
in these, an idyllic contrast with the burden, the 
aridity, and the weariness of our ordinary lot. In 
truth, it is vain to expect that the mass of men 
will ever interest themselves in natural history 
except as part of God’s eternal poem calle ad 
Creation. Through natural history they renew 
their ancient alliance with that which is more 
innocent —with that which, through its innocence, 


CE. 





iris. 


goes deeper down into the mystery of the universe | : 
| the generations when the birds of the air 


than themselves. They catch glimpses of the 


Ethics | 


ordeal | 
i the semir 


FOREIGN 


Sut it Nes been assumed far t too hastily and gra- 
tuitously that honesty is always the best policy 


It is the highest law; but honest men often 
be *, 

starve, and rogues often wy ee where honest 

men fail. Religious teachers have ignored these 


facts of experience, and, boun ding g over such base | 


material as below the dignity of their doctrine, 
have attempted to build their superstructure 
before they have tested the soundness and even 


the existence of the foundation. We begin with 
religion, and work our way down, if we ever 
work it down, from the ct ee of controversial 


divinity to the vulgar wor! here we arrive with 
the idea of honesty scarce ly ee although 
it is the idea of which we have almost exclusive 
necessity as a guide. It is, doubtless, well and 
right to gaze at times at the stars; nor ca 
be much harm in locking out for new 
in a leisure hour; and, above all, never to forget 
the heaven above us, and the hope 
But our path at present is on the re 
We require especially to be informed as to our 
rights and our duties as members of society; and 
we hold that, secular as such a doctrine may seem 
to be, and unpalatable as it is to many, no priest- 
hood can hope to be permanently valuable and 





t is in us. 
in earth. 





respected which neglects it, and no community 
can long exist in which the forms of religion are 


more regarded than the general inculcation of 
practical principles of right and wrong. 
PHILO 
fore the Harrow Literary Institution. By the 
Rev. F. W. Farrar, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and Assistant-Master of 
Harrow School. London : Longmans. 
Mr. Farrar has already won for himself no 
mean reputation in the arena of academic author- 
ship. The Cambridge Calendar associates his 


name with a long list of prize 
prose and verse, Latin and En 
gladly hail his appearance in a 
literary distinction. We anticipate that the 
larger public which he now addresses will listen 
to him with no less pleasure than the gowned 
and hooded audiences whose plaudits have so 
often made the Cambridge Senate House to ring. 

Mr. Farrar has chosen a trite subject, but 
has treated it with freshness and vigour. His fire 
would appear to have been kindled by the sparks 
M: uurice and Ruskin have struck out; but, though 
nme may have been stolen, the fire 


compositions, 


We now 
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golden age—they hear once more the melodies 
which they heard—they see once more the angels 
that they saw in the dreams of their childhood. 
We have never been the advocates for teaching 
any other science to the people than that 
which is capable of poetical expression and 
delineation. We have a horror of illuminism— 
almost more, we frankly confess, than of obscur- 
antism. Woe to the people—not when the night 
gathers too darkly round them, but when they are 
scorched by the glare of intolerable day! The 
true culture of the people must be the guidance 
of them back to the paradise which, in the pride 
of intellect, they have deserted. It is the old, the 
divine saying, that except we be converted and 


become as little children we cannot enter into 
the kingdom of heaven. Nature we have aban- 


doned, and nature, first by stripes and then by 
tears, summons us again to her bosom. The 
popular study of natural history then, in so far 
as it is not like so many otl things in these 


days, a mere and paltry dilettanteism, is 
from the poisoned Tree of Knowledge to the 
nourishing and goodly Tree of Life. Let not the 
study be withered by any of the pedants, com- 
plicated by any of the pedantries. It is a return to 
the world’s primeval worship; a putting the hand | 
forth to the world’s primeval hospitality, when | 
the more the guests round nature’s table the 
more abounding was the cheer, the warmer was 
the welcome. Earth is weary, very weary, of 
controversies and constitutionalisms. She would 
fain be the loving, and fruitful, and joyous earth 
which she was thousands of years She 
preaches, as she has always preached, a better 
economy than political economy ; and she is glad 
that fervent open souls listen as they listened in 
varried 


an escape 


ago. 


field of 


| of national missions and national duties. 
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Mr. 
Farrar sees God in history, and is a firm upholder 


burns with a glow “id a mi all its own. 


Fr m 
muddy waters of English history he 
forth a refreshing and sparkling 
draught to set before his readers. He has 
vividly and ably portrayed the physical and 
intellectual characteristics of each of those col 
nising or conquering races that has made good 
its footing upo n English soil. To each of thes 
he has assigned its share in produci ing that com- 
posite bee r character which is now everywher 
asserting its superiority over nations of homoge 
neous or less mingled blood. 

Mr. Farrar’s great danger is that of becoming 

e slave rather than the master of those glowing 

words in which he clothes his thought. Let him 
beware of the temptation—solid gold needs not t 
be decked with tinsel ornament. 


the dull and 
has filtered 








The Life of the Mozelle, From its Source in the 
Vosges Mountains to its Junction with the Rhine 
at Coblence. By Uctavius Rooke. London: 
L. Booth. 1858. 

ALTHOUGH we rank this volume among the pub- 
lications of the season, it must not be supposed 
that it is without ordinary interest for all times. 
Those who are already acquainted with Mr. 
Rooke’s illustration of ‘*The Channel Islands, 
Pictorial, Legendary and Descriptive,” need not 
to be told that he is an excellent writer; that 
his publications are conceived in the best taste. 
The present work offers a changing and even 
brilliant panorama of picture, song and eloquent 
description. There are seventy-eight beautifully- 
executed woodcuts dispersed through the text 
and as a specimen of the most perfect typography 
this volume cannot be surpassed. 


Mr. T. Doubleday, wahie of the “Life of Sir 
R. Peel, Bart.,” has issued a pamphlet on the 
crisis, entited, Wiy is Mone y Scarce? (Lond m: 
Smith, Elder and Co.) He is hostile to “ Act 
of 1844; but he does not distinctly state what he 
would substitute for it. 

Dr. Davidson: his Heresie Ss, Contradi 
Plagiarisms. By Two Graduates (London : 
Wertheim and Co.)—is a merciless attack on Dr. 
Davidson’s “Introduction.” Doubtless the Doc- 
tor will know how to fight his own battle, and to 
his powerful pen we leave a controversy which is 
not within our province. 


fions and 


RE. 


food to the prophets, and when the patriarchs 
entertained the effulgent and adorable messen- 
gers of the Hig! ter in their tents. The problem 
of the world’s fate is always one which has 
been already solved. The newest is ever the 


oldest. The autumn of our career recalls the 
spring. ‘The ideal of the future is the reality 
of the past. Our imagination simply offers 
us a banquet what we have formerly tasted. 


Cant as we may about progress, our heart 
is with the sacred spots —rich and odorous 
with primroses and violets, richer and more 
odorous with our memories—over which no 
despotic car of civilisation can rush. Envying 
not the time foretold by M. Fourier, wh en human 
beings are to wag tails behind them with an eye 
at the end, we recur with regret and rapture to the 
hours when our breast was all eyes, each yearning 
with the gaze of a vast and insatiate affection. 
It is absurd and cruel to subject to systems that 
which is itself an escape ieee the bondage of 
system, and such we consider the popular study 
of natural history to be. We wish to be out on 
holiday in the sonhion and in the woods; we 

pant to ramble by the shore of the everlasting 
oces n; and why should we be bothered with all 
your Greek ar 1d Latin names, with all your divi- 
sions and subdivisions, whic h make you foolishly 
fancy am you are discovering when you me rely 
methodis Your cle issifications, your generali- 
sations are wholly arbitrary. Natural history 
really deals only with individuals. If you tell 
me that the lion is but a larger kind of cat, I 
marvel much that nature has not made some 
larger kind of dog to fight with the larger kind of 
cat. There is obviously here some grand gap 
which nature should receive a hint to fillup. At 
all events, the lion is more respectable to me as 
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the lion than as a larger kind of cat—more truly 
what he has been called—a king. When the 
kangaroo was first seen, he was immediately 
pounced upon by the pedagogues to find how, 
living or dead, he could be stuck into the mu- 
seums and the encyclopedias. Was it not enough 
that nature had given us a treasure that we 
knew not of—a fresh miracle to record in her 
immense host of miracles? It is, perhaps, to 
Buffon’s pompous periods more than to the 
purely prosaic fanatics of scientific method and 
arrangement, that we owe a horrible violation of 
Nature’s holy synthesis, which must at last 
cease. With the rhetorical tendency of his 
countrymen, Buffon sought in Nature only a 
subject for harmonious phrases. A hearty love 
of Nature he never had; how few Frenchmen 
have had it! He is one of France’s boasted 
stylists ; and his writing is of the true powdered 
and periwigged sort—stiff with whatever the 
perruquier, and smelling of whatever the per- 
fumer, could do for it. A pretty fellow he, from 
his gilded and scented saloon, or from his cosy 
cabinet, to discourse to us of Nature—that pro- 
digality of colour, of motion, of beauty, and of 
life. Fortunately, while French rhetoric and the 
mania for French method were so busy divorcing 
Man from Nature, even when professing to treat 
of Nature, English individuality was cleaving 
its victorious path through wave and through 
wild in every region of the globe. The French 
themselves, not usually generous in their recog- 
nition of English merit, yet admit that British 
travellers are incomparably superior to all other 
travellers in fruitfulness of resources, in bold- 
ness, in enterprise, in perseverance. England’s 
chief profit from these her brave ones is the spirit 
of heroism which their indomitable valour nou- 
rishes. A minor though still important gain has 
been flash after flash, on the sluggish but vigo- 
rous and opulent English imagination, of what- 
ever was sublimest in scenery, of whatever was 
rarest in the animal and vegetable kingdoms, 
and which Nature had hidden more jealously 
than Australian or Californian gold. The 
favourite reading of the English has been books 


of travel; and to the extent that they have read | 


books of travel have they been the students of 
natural history in its least conventional or 
scholastic shape. The predominance of the 
rural, too, in England—spite of a colossal 
commerce, spite of the cotton - mill — has 
made every Englishman more or less a naturalist. 
While the French, notwithstanding their numer- 
ous and astonishing scientific achievements, have 
not been able to do much more than give new 
and improved editions of Buffon, and to invite 
the Parisians to vary their amusements by 
gazing on some new captive—a poor giraffe, or a 
poor chimpanzee—the English have, through their 
travellers, been forming a minute and intimate 
acquaintance with the birds, beasts, and fishes of 
every zone, not forgetting, however, the old 
familiar friends that leaped up from the brook or 
that met them in thicket, in glen, or on hill at 
home. The passion of the English likewise for 
the rod and the gun, for the horse and the 
hound, has had a potent influence in the develope- 
ment of their taste for natural history. The 
rudest, most ignorant, and unthinking sports- 
man has learned in a better school than that in 
which the illustrious Buffon sought knowledge. 
Independent of his countrymen in so much, un- 
like them in so much, it is not with Buffon and 
the like, but with Alexander Wilson and John 
James Audubon and the like, that M. Michelet 
has held cotamune in seeking to enrich the 
harvest of his own eye as it watched the flight 
of those creatures of the air which have en- 
thralled him with such a sudden and overpower- 
ing*magic. Michelet’s chief gifts are these two— 


a quick and fecund pictorial glance, and a deep | 
With the former without | 
the latter, Michelet could not have been the fore- | 
most painter and foremost poet which unques- | 
Of humanity the English have | 


and boundless pity. 


tionably he is. 
perhaps more, but of tenderness as distinguished 
from humanity they have perhaps less, than any 
other nation. Under Presbyterian harshness 
there is a strong gush of tenderness in 
the Scottish heart ; under fierce vindictive- 
ness and furious turbulence, there are not 
merely fountains but torrents of tenderness 
in the Irish heart; but neither the *Scotch nor 
the Irish are humane. Nor are the French 
humane, but they are like the Scotch and the 
Irish, full of tenderness. We might with justice 


say of them, that of tenderness they have perhaps | 


more, and of humanity less, than any other 


nation: and this explains much in the French 
Revolution which to the superficial would be 
inexplicable. Whose name more execrated than 
that of Couthon? Yet what do we hear of Cou- 
thon, even from those who are not his apolo- 
gists? That till his appearance on the political 
scene he was remarkable for the softness and 
politeness of his manners, for his obliging and 
benevolent character, for his warm and active 
interest in charitable institutions. In his pro- 
fession as an advocate he always gave gratuitous 
consultations to the poor. Yet this was the 
monster that wallowed in blood at Lyons! Had 
Couthon essentially changed? That was impos- 
sible; no man ever essentially changes. But hu- 
manity is a religious regard for the human being 
as such ; tenderness is impetuous sympathy for 
the individual as such. Any religious regard 
which Couthon might have for the human being 
as such was easily effaced by political fanaticism, 
by political conflict, by vanity, and by ambition. 
Yet any direct appeal of the individual to Cou- 
thon the individual would have kindled emotions 
kindred to those which obtained for him a 
renown at Clermont strangely in contrast with 
that which grimly encircled his brow as a mem- 
ber of the Convention. Read the hideous treat- 
ment which the brave and chivalrous Duke de 
Brissac received at the hands of a Versailles mob. 
You shudder with rage and disgust. Perchance, 
however in, that insane and murderous mob there 
was not one whom you could not have melted 
into tears of succouring love by bringing vividly 
home to him some case of distress. No English 
mob would have committed such fiendish and 
loathsome cruelties; but how few in an English 
mob could be vanquished by eloquence the most 
pathetic! These national differences are fruitful 
for criticism—and let not criticism disdain them. 
They cannot be disregarded if we would under- 
stand how Michelet, having written the history of 
his fellows better than any of his contemporaries, 
should write better than they the history of birds. 
The secret is in his profound and prodigal tender- 
ness. The birds move in fairy splendour before 
us as in Nature, because he has loved them, has 
transfigured himself when writing through the 
| fiery longing of an opulent boson into one of 
| them. There is here the gorgeous portraiture by 
|@ brother who has also like themselves wings. 
Our impression after reading the volume was not 
that of increased admiration for the author— 
| that is scarcely possible—but an increased love 
|and pity to all Nature’s children, whether they 
| fly in the air or roam through the forest, or cleave 
| their swift way through the waters. The more 
| the volume has delighted—and few books have 
delighted us so abundantly and so refreshingly— 
the more we have felt that an elaborate review, 
| or indeed any review at all in the commonplace 
| sense, would be an impertinence. The volume 
had the same effect upon us as in our earliest 
youth the magnificent rhapsodies of John 
Wilson : rhapsodies in which no part is so at- 
tractive or so stupendous as what relates to 
natural history in the most poetical meaning of 
the words. But Wilson, though not without 

heart, and though infinitely more gifted with 
puissant imagination than Michelet, wanted 

Michlet’s earnestness. Hecrucified himself with 
maddest and saddest unrest because he had not 
the courage to face duty. 
begun in a burst of jovial force, leave us melan- 
| choly and alone, crucified by a madder and 
| sadder unrest than that of the rhapsodist. It is 
| beautiful in Michelet that as an earnest labourer 
| he beholds in the bird the earnest labourer: it 
| is beautiful to see in these pages, as we see in 
nature, that wings are given only that they may 
aid work. Wellis it if the wings which have 
| been given us to aid work are not clipt, are not 
| indeed cut clean off by the mistaken timidity of 
the over-prudent, after which operation the wing- 
less animal looks, of course, helpless and ridicu- 
lous enough. If we have wings, we are willing to 
be, as all the winged often are, sometimes cold 
and hungry; we are willing to be preyed on by 
| our stronger brethren; we are willing to be shot 
| at,even by Cockneys. But, oh, rob us not of our 
wings: or, if you are cunning enough or vigorous 
enough to rob us of our wings, do not cruelly 
| compel us hypocritically to say that we prefer the 
cold and dark and narrow dungeon in which 
you chain us to the estacy of floating in song be- 
tween earth and sky. In Michelet’s book— 
seeking it not, but seeking solely him and those 
in whose praise he pours himself forth in epic 
grandeur and in lyric fire—we stumbled on the 
| parable of our modern existence. Let him who 
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Hence his rhapsodies, | 





would hear the parable draw near with docility 
of spirit and with no foolish curiosity. The 
parable of our modern existence is, that they 
who have received wings from God to soar the 
loftiest toward the empyrean have been de- 
livered into the hands of those who deem wings 
an incumbrance—that prose and utilitarian- 
ism are permitted to have their way 
against phantasy and poesy. This is a 
tragedy more terrible than the tragedy of 
falling thrones and oppressed nations. It is a 
tragedy of unmitigated pain and gloom, without 
hope, without remedy, without relief. It began 
when prose and utilitarianism chose William 
Pitt for hero, and tore off, without mercy and 
without remorse, the wings of Burns, and made 
him an exciseman. The sigh of an infinite and 
unspeakable sorrow heaved through the heart of 
the world then. But since that hour, to have 
wings to rush to the transcendental glories is to be 
criminal and accursed. We are told by prose and 
utilitarianism to walk and work: we reply that 
we were made to fly and work, which we refuse 
not, but would much rejoice to do. Our wings 
are our reproach; and, after being wrenched from 
us, are used by prose and utilitarianism to beat our 
faces. We can only pray in our anguish that the 
dungeon frost arrowing along our blood may soon 
kill us. Our prayer is scareely needed, so 
quickly do we fade in solitude, in darkness, and 
in fetters. When there is severance from all 
natural relations, how can any word, however 
wise, however well meant, however really kind, 
cheer or console. But there are other besides 
sombre suggestions to be derived from Michelet’s 
noble book. May not one of them be that, since 
prose and utilitarianism have despoiled us of our 
wings, we should turn our gaze the more wil- 
lingly to the domain where poesy and phantasy 
are still allowed to have free flight, though we 
ourselves are no longer able to enter it. The 
sublimity of resignation is not to bear the inevi- 
table with a parade of stoical resolve — it is 
to rejoice with the plenitude of a genial 
and ungrudging nature, that what was our 
pride, our pleasure, our power, though 
plucked for ever from our grasp, can yet be a 
pride, a pleasure, and a power to more fortunate 
ones. Prose and utilitarianism have fatally 
wounded us, have spread an awful desolation 
round us. The moan of a great grief goes up 
unceasing from our soul, and there is none to 
heed or to heal. But is not the rejuvenescence 
of the Universe as unceasing as our grief? Are 
not the triumphs of prose and utilitarianism 
transitory? Do we not hear the flutter of millions 
of wings, though we have lost our own? That 
God has made the bird and the butterfly, seems 
like a perpetual protest against despair. It would 
be a good philosophy, therefore, to believe in wings 
the more, the more our own are crippled or crushed. 
So may we always be young, though happiness, 
in the vulgar acceptation thereof, has passed away 
from us, never to return. That perennial youth 
appears to be the heritage of Michelet himself. 
As interesting as his work on birds are the cir- 
cumstances out of which it arose, and which are 
charmingly stated. The February Revolution 
has been a bitter disappointment, a grievous dis- 
enchantment, to those purest and most patriotic 
cf French hearts that aspired to see their coun- 
try great and free, anarchic through no ambitious 
demagogues, trodden under foot by no selfish 
dynasties. Who of the pure and thie patriotic 
can have been more bitterly disappointed, more 
grievously disenchanted, than Michelet? It is 
not, however, to misanthropy that the spectacle of 
disaster, of degradation, and of despotism has led 
him. When the autumn of his days was 
already past, and when the winter was 
coming on, he turned from the sight of 
successful Catilines, of traitors, of sycophants, 
of poltroons, of infinite pollution, to nature in 
what nature hath that is most ethereal. Perhaps, 
as this is his refuge against wrong, it is his best 
argument against wrong. Philippics like those 
of Victor Hugo fulminate innocuous over the head 
of the iniquity. But he who retreateth from 
prevailing abomination, against which words of 
scorn and loathing avail not, into nature’s holiest 
haunts, ennobles his own spirit, and, by his calm 
and patient sojourn there, rebukes enormous evil 
better than by curses. The ruddy cheek of 
health, as of a recovered boyhood, is the only 
blow which Michelet at present strikes at the 
oppressor. There is a lesson for France here ; 
but there is also another not less valuable. A 
formidable obstacle to the regeneration of France 
is the urban habits of the people. Thence 
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spring indolence, vice, a restless, dissatisfied, 
plotting disposition. The urban habits of the 
French have by some been ascribed to their 
social character; but they are more clearly 
traceable, as some of their soundest and 
shrewdest writers have shown, to the unjust and 
unequal taxation which formerly existed in 
France, and from which the readiest and surest 
escape was a residence in towns. In the first 
volume of Louis Blanc’s “ History of the French 
Revolution” are pictured with extreme vividness 
and minuteness the various taxes which, thrust 
from shoulder to shoulder, at last fell on the 
poor wretched drudge called peasant. Taxation 
should be fairly apportioned ; but if any one is 
lightly dealt with, it should be the peasant, 
forasmuch as the strength of a country depends 
on the hearty relish of the peasant for 
his occupation. Now, the anomaly of France 
has been that, while in the main an agri- 
cultural kingdom, it has not an agricultural 
taste. To consider the actual causes of this 
would compel us to discuss political questions, 
for which we have neither space nor mood. The 
chief of the former causes we have already given. 
There, however, is the fact : the urban habits are 
still and most perniciously predominant. One 
way to antagonise them would be to create a 
love of nature by implanting a relish for natural 
history—natural history, however, not in the 
Buffon, but in the Michelet fashion. A French- 
man is so little of a sportsman that he calls his 


friends together to celebrate a triumph when he | 


has killed a snipe. The smaller a bird, the more 
deadly is the war he wages against it. In his 
anger he spareth not sparrows. He will never, 
therefore, like the Englishman, be a student of 
natural history, through being a sportsman. 
Perhaps, however, he could be drawn toward 
natural history and toward a renunciation of his 
urban habits by that tenderness which we have 
attributed to him, if others of his countrymen 
could speak eloquently to it as Michelet has here 
spoken. It would be difficult for any of them to 
reach his pathetic eloquence, unless they were to 
renounce, as he has done, the foolish and pedantic 
distinctions between man and the lower animals, 
so called, as regards reason and instinct. He 
pleads with indignant force against the notion that 
birds are mere unreasoning machines. It may be 
said, on the one hand, that what is highest in 
man is instinctive ; and on the other, that many 
of the lower animals display a reasoning power 
which would be regarded as wonderful in man. 
Michelet gives numerous instances of profound 
forethought, of wise provision, of elaborate com- 
bination, in birds. To speak of instinct here in 
the sense of blind, unintelligent energy, is to mis- 
use words, to insult God, and to break the link 
that unites us in brotherhood to all created 
beings. Why should we be ashamed of that 
brotherhood, even if it should extend from the 
birds of the air to the flowers of the field? Who 


hath said of the lilies that even Solomon, in all | 


his glory, was not arrayed like one of these? 
When were our affinities with the lowliest things 
more sublimely enforced? Michelet alludes to 
the sermons which Saint Francis, that loving 
apostle of love, addressed to the birds. But no 


such beautiful sermons can we address to them | 


as they address to us. Would that we could all 
reward them with pictures for their music, as 
Michelet has rewarded them. If we cannot, we 
are at least able to join our voice to his 
to claim for them merciful treatment. Every 
bird is, in one way or another, the friend and 
auxiliary of man. 
versal. experience when he declares that the 
child which is cruel to birds and to the lower 


animals generally will be always cruel and | 


cowardly. Let parents who, though not them- 
selves cruel, permit cruelty in their children, lay 
this to heart. Michelet testifies to a universal 
experience when he declares that 
wholesale havoc is made among birds famine 


comes; for then the insect devours what should | 


be the food of the human race. Creatures who 
can do nothing else imitate the Frenchman by 
murdering little birds, They would like to slay 
snipes, but are obliged to satisfy themselves 
by an onslaught on tomtits. Nature’s destruc- 
tions are all merciful; would that mian’s de- 
structions were all merciful likewise! The eternal 
resurrection of life through death is the grandest 
proof of life. The process has nothing horrible 
except to morbid minds. But to the healthy mind 
what is so horrible as capricious murder—murder | 
unconsecrated even by passion? Deal tenderly | 


then, with the poor little bird. He is thy | 





Michelet testifies to a uni- | 


whenever | 


| brother—he is thy musician—he is thy fellow- 
| worker—and, like thee too, he is a purifier and 
reformer. Suppose thy first sanatory act were, 
that he was to have his own way with the insects 
—he would have his banquet and you would have 
yours—the air would swarm with melodies, and 
you would be saved from the ridicule of resem- 
bling a Cockney or a Frenchman. 


much resemble, and that is Michelet. 
with affection like him; be, like him, simple, inno- 
cent, truthful; and perhaps thou wilt discover in 
the affluence and ardour of thy heart that thou also 
art dowered with genius. ATTICUS. 





ITALY. 


NOVEMBER IN ROME. 
Rome, Dee. 13th. 
Iutusions prevail, among the untravelled, as to 
the every-day realities of life in Italy, and if any 
still believe that, south of the Alps, grim winter 


be dispelled by experience even in this most cen- 
Ausonia. 


blazing fire as indispensable for evenings in Rome 
as for those in London, and that dismal substitute, 
the sca/dino—still the only comforter in many 
Italian houses, aye, palaces—truly contemptible. 
Open fire-places are a comparatively recent in- 
troduction from abroad in this city; they have 
now asserted their rights in all lodging-houses 
intended for foreigners, and also in the Vatican 
Palace; but in convents and colleges, with few 
exceptions, fire is never seen out of the kitchen, 
and I can recollect a Christmas evening party 
where, though other luxuries were not wanting, 
music and mirth were to be enjoyed by no other 
light or warmth than such as lamps diffused. Not 
that winter often visits us here with beard of 
icicles and diadem of snow; 


| himself, and is at all times a capricious potentate. 
| When snow falls in a temperature allowing it to 
Whe fall t ture allowing it t 
remain many hours on the ground, the event is 
thought so serious that the Papal Government 
| benevolently provides a distribution of bread for 
| the labourers on the Campagna, whose toils are 





| interrupted by this unwonted occupant of their | 
= “,* ' 
Although the biting tramontana, only | 


| territory. 
last month, set in prematurely for the season, we 
have no right to grumble against a winter which 
has allowed us for successive weeks days of sun- 
shine, unbroken by a single cloud from morn to 


| night, with resplendent risings, and still more | 


| glorious settings of suns that go down amidst a 
| retinue, not of flaming clouds, but blended tints 
more various and luminous than the rainbow’s. 


| One need only quit the town, whose streets are | 


| mostly narrow, ill-formed, and under perpetual 
shadow, for quiet walks near its deserted fortifi- 


| clime, all brightly beautiful, and with a tempera- 


ture which, up to this day, has continued more | 


| like that of a southern autumn than a winter. 


| The nights, indeed, are cold, and often frosty, and | 
intelligence reached me one morning that water, | 


| left on the loggin of the house I reside in from 


| the previous evening, had been found incrusted | 
| by ice long before the end of November. Still, | 
for long walks and every kind of active enjoy- | 


| ment, this is pre-eminently the season to visit 

| Rome. 

| November opens with a series of celebrations, 

some of which are peculiar, not only to Italy, but 

| to this place. The solemnities at the Pantheon, the 
special church fur the observances of All Saints’ 

| Day, are impressive and singular, for it is rarely 


| that any grand services, with orchestral music, | 
{ take place within those walls, and the effect of a | 
magnificent ritual under that vast dome, lighted | 


from the sky through its uncovered edifice, is 
very striking. Otherwise the Pantheon, as a 
| temple of Catholic worship, is thinly attended, 


and often rendered unfit for use by the waters | 


either from below or above, when the Tiber over- 
| flows or rain descends through the open cupola 
so as to delugeits pavement. During the week that 
follows the above-named festival are those strange 
charnel-house exhibitions, which draw crowds 
every day, and seem peculiarly to fascinate 
Italian imagination, as well as the waxwork dis- 
plays of groups illustrating sacred subjects, 
miracles or martyrdom, designed with a certain 
degree of talent, and, seen as they are by artificial 
light, effective—though, for the most part, re- | 


There is one | 
| Frenchman, however, whom thou canst not too | 
Abound | 


ceases to reign, such pleasing dreams may soon | 
tral—not to say in the northern—metropulis of | 


From about the middle of November 
the Englishman, at least, is likely to find a | 


but “in thunder, | 
lightning, and in rain” he frequently announces | 


cations, or on the Campagna, to find another | 





| garding those shows arranged in* cemeteries or 
| chapels, for the Octave of All Souls, every year 
in Rome, one might quote Mr. Dickens’s remark 
on something similar that met his eye in Italy, 
| * Madame Tussaud would have nothing to say to 
them under any terms.” Some vivid notices are 
given in Anderson’s “ Improvisatore” of the scene 
in a series of cells beneath the Capuchin convent, 
where the incrustation of walls and vaults, pen- 
dant lamps and other ornaments, are entirely 
| formed of sculls and bones, the ghastly surface 
| divided at intervals by niches, in which stand 
| erect several olden inhabitants of the cloisters 
| above, each with a cross in the bony hand, 
| frocked and cowled as in life. This display is 
surpassed in the strange elaboration of charnel- 
‘ 
| 


house ornaments by that, now thrown open, 
in the subterranean chapel of the church 
S. Maria del Suffragio, communicating with which 
is a hall where one of the above-mentioned wax- 
work groups, usually the best, is annually pre- 
| pared at the expense of a pious confraternity, 
| dedicated to the duty of giving interment to the 
bodies of those who have died by accident, or 
neglected in solitary places, on the Campagna. 
Is not the power of Symbolism, when brought to 
bear upon the religious nature, manifest in the 
profound impression obviously received by the 
| minds of multitudes, though for the most part of 
| the humbler classes, from these spectacles against 
| which so much may be objected, as theatrical 
| and utterly below the dignity of sacred subjects, 
| though their possible utility, when addressed to a 
| popular character, like the Italian, cannot lightly 
{be contested. ‘The close of November is dis- 
| tinguished by solemnities far exceeding in mag- 
nificence those of its opening, as the last Sunday 
being the first of Advent, on that day is one of the 
most stately processions at the Vatican, swelled 
by all the dignitaries and courtiers of Rome and 
her sovereign, for the carrying of the Holy Sacra- 
ment from the Sixtine to the Pauline Chapel, and 
}its exposition of forty hours in the latter. 
Nothing of the description is finer than the 
illumination of the Pauline, particularly since the 
decorative apparatus erected for this occasion 
was restored according to the original design by 
Bernini. I had a good view of Pius IX. in the 
procession, and thought him looking extremely 
well, with his usual aspect of cheerful serenity 
unchanged by the weight of sixty-five years. 
Another of the most splendid celebrations in 
Rome this month, is that in St. Cecilia’s honour, 
at the antique church in Trastevere (modernised 
in a style the worst possible), on the site of her 
residence and martyrdom. The florid and 
brilliant school of sacred music now dominant in 
| this country may be heard to advantage on this 
occasion ; and the academy, called after St. 
| Cecilia, considered the great centre and arbiter 
of musical talent and successes in Rome, usually 
gives about the same time a grand concert by 
| amateur performers. 
| If Rome were Pagan, hecatombs would now be 
| sacrificed to Bacchus for the happy deliverance 
| from the grape-blight generally realised through 
' 
| 


| 


Italy, and especially felt in this neighbourhood. 
After six years of failure, an abundant vintage 
has again purpled the slopes of the Alban and 
Sabine hills, calling young and old to the easy 
labour, and reviving the speculations of proprietors, 
tee merriment of the vinehouse, alike in moun- 
tain villages, in the streets of Rome, and those 
forlornly picturesque dilapidated buildings, many 
formed within the veryruins of antique mausoleums 
or medizval fortresses, now converted into places 
of entertainment on the Campagna. ‘The im- 
portance of this improvement, ina country where 
| wine is the daily restorative of every labouring 
man, of all classes, indeed, in or near towns, may 
be estimated, and the incredibly low prices for 
which wines (many pleasant and refreshing ones) 
are now on sale here, attest its reality. Universal 
as is here the habit of drinking them, one must 
give this people credit for being by no means 
addicted to excess that proves scandalous, as it 
|is very rarely that intoxication is seen day or 
night, on work-days or festivals, in Rome ; at 
present, if such scandal ever meets the eye, one 
may be sure that the offender is almost invariably 
a French soldier. Though these states have been 
so profusely fa-oured by Providence in the wealth 
of the vintage, wine has never become a valuable 
article of their commerce with other countries, 
nor has skill been yet applied to render the best 
of their produce in this kind capable of bearing 
transport to distant parts. A few thousand 
scudi annually may be set to the account of 
exports to Dalmatia and other Italian states, but 
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otherwise the variously flavoured wines of the 
Pontific possessions are entirely consumed at 
home. 

On tlie 5th opened the Sapienza University, after 
a long vacation, the inaugural formalities con- 
sisting of a solemnity in the church (a frightful 
structure by Borromini), attended by all doctors 
of faculties, and a ceremonial, with taking 
of oaths in the great hall. This, the only great 
educational institution of Rome, not exclusively 
conducted by the clergy, is comparatively little 
conspicuous or influential as a centre of intellec- 
tual authority, nor to be classed in importance 
with the Bolagnese University. It has, however, 
some men of distinction at present lecturing from 
its chairs, as Visconti, who has succeeded to 
Orioli in the professorship of Archeology, 
Spezzi in Greek Literature, Villani in Civil Law. 
Lectures may be attended by strangers without 
any impediment in the rooms, mostly small, 
where the modern Romans usually keep their 
hats on (unlike their ancestors who had none to 
wear) during the whole sitting. But as 
to manners, reforms have lately been enforced 
in the academic discipline. The Chancellor 
(always a Cardinal), who entered on office about 
a year ago, undertook his duties with energy. 
Cardinal Altieri, succeeding to a much older and 
less energetic member of the sacred college, 
found the habits and amusements of petulant 


schoolboys, common among the students of this | 
Alma Mater, punctuality disregarded, unpopular | 


professors laughed at, some actually obliged to 
discontinue his course by the repeated expedient 


of closing window-shutters whenever he began to | 


read; this professor wanting ability or nerve to 


lecture extempore, and being accused by report | 


of appropriating the notes prepared by a relative, 
his predecessor, in the same chair. All these 
abuses the Cardinal vigorously opposed, and suc- 
ceeded in suppressing after he had frequently 
superintended in person, dropping in now and 
then, unannounced, and sitting through part of a 
lecture, particularly extending protection to the 


ill-used gentleman whose lucubrations had been } 


so contumeliously associated with darkness. 
Statistics were lately printed respecting the 
universities of these states, that may assist in 
forming an estimate of their activity. 
the last scholastic year they collected in all 
1696 students, of whom 42 were dedicated to the- 


SCIENCE, 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


THE FORTNIGHT. 
Ar the close of the last meeting of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, Mr. Warren De la Rue 
exhibited some photographs of the moon—the 
application of photography to recording the ap- 
pearance of the heavens, particularly of the 
moon and the larger planets, having of late been 
attended with marked success. Mr. Bond, of 
Cambridge, in the United States, was the first 
who obtained a photographic impression by means 


of the telescope of the lunar surface. In 1852 Mr. | 


De la Rue applied the collodion, and obtained an 
excellent image of the moon; but, asthe ordinary 


process required two persons, one to uncover the | 


mouth of the telescope, and one to follow the 
moon's apparent motion, during the present year 
Mr. De la Rue applied clock motion to his tele- 
scope, thus bringing the process within individual 
power. The results were similar to those of 1852, 
and were produced by employing collodion and 
obtaining positive images of the moon. Subse- 
quently experiments were made to produce nega- 
tive collodion pictures, which admitted of more 
easy multiplication, and were much finer in grain. 
The positive pictures exhibited were in the tele- 
scope obtained in five seconds, while a good nega- 
tive could not at first be obtained under four- 
teen seconds. Since that, by paying particular 
attention to the state of the bath, pictures of the 
Moon and of Jupiter had been produced in from 
three to seven seconds, and at some future time, 
by obtaining collodion finer in grain and still 
more sensitive, photography will supersede hand- 
drawing altogether. 
tion to one or two points of physical interest in 
connection with lunar photography :—“ Points on 


the lunar surface having optically equal intensity | 
of light, do not produce equally brilliant positive | 


During | 


ART, 


Mr. De la Rue drew atten- | 
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ology, 679 to law, 531 tomedicine and surgery, 23 | ling of Latin among the Italian, recited by the 


to philosophy. The Roman University was attended 
by 821 out of the aggregate numbers, 373 stu- 
dents of law, 205 of medicine, 167 of philosophy 
and mathematics; and this year, out of the three 
institutions in Rome entitled to give degrees, were 
conferred 53 laurels (as the Italian expresses it) 
at the Bologna. The library of the Sapienza, as 
well as others that are public in Rome, the 
Vatican, the Minerva (and the principal Domini- 
can convent), the Augustinian, reopen, after a 
month’s vacation in November. Other libraries 
in the palaces of princely owners were also made 
to adegree public; as the Barberini and Cresini, 
the former only one morning in the week, the 
latter for three hours in the afternoons of five 
days weekly. It is generally to be regretted that 
| the system of publicity is so charily carried out 
for the benefit of readers here, not one of these 
collections being in fact accessible for more than | 
five hours and a half in the day, and the Vatican 
four hours on five days weekly, with deduction | 
for more festivals and semi-festivals than can be 
counted. With the opening of winter has begun | 
the usual series of book sales, continued almost | 
incessantly for about half of each year in the | 
city, and it is astonishing to observe how many 
collections—often large and precious ones—are 
thus annually dispersed. Those of Cavina and 
Orioli were suffered to melt away shortly after 
the deaths of their owners, whose memory might | 
have consecrated their property. The auction now 
most noticeable, and that has been in progress | 
more than a month, is that of the Albani library, | 
which the sole heir (through marriage) of that 
once illustrious house, Count Castelbazeo, of 
Milan, obtained permission from the Pope thus to 
| dispose of, notwithstanding the provisions of a 
| fidei commissus, in which were included all the 
valuable possessions of the Albani, and the 
museum formed by the munificent patron of 
Winckelmann. This library is of great extent, 
but I find in its catalogue much that the ma- | 
jority of readers would consign to the /umber-room. | 
The Accademia forms a feature not to be over- | 
| looked in the social physiognomy of Rome. Seve- 
ral of these associations meet once a week during | 
| the winter and spring, the routine of their per- 
formances being, first, a prose paper read by a 
leader in the ranks on some theme of erudition, 
‘ then several poetic compositions, with a sprink- ' 


| the verse nothing but mellifluous inanity. 


authors, among whom ladies may appear on the 
platform, according to the codes of most, though 
not all, these learned assemblies. Admission is 
by printed inyitation, though the formality is 
easily dispensed with in favour of well-dressed 
applicants. Occasionally may be heard some- 
thing interesting on antiquarian or other recon- 
dite subjects; but these reunions, though curious 
as a manifestation of intellectual life here, are, it 
must be owned, for the most part awfully dull— 
the prose compositions full of pedantic trifling, 
One 
of these societies, whose reunions are best worth 
attending, is the Roman Archeologic Academy. 
This opened its session for the winter on the 
19th, in the great hall of the Sapienza, when 
Visconti, the secretary, read a report of archzxo- 
logic discoveries made during the Academy’s 
recess, first noticing the details lately brought 
to light in the excavations at the ruined Basilica 
of St. Alexander, which had led to the identifying 
of the exact site where the martyred Pope, with 
his fellow-sufferers, Theodulus and Ebenzius, were 
interred in the catacombs here, another ramifica- 
tion of which had been opened, displaying the 


| usual construction of Roman catacombs, with 


piles of sepulchral riches, all found closed by 
slabs of marble or terra-cotta, and some distin- 


| guished by the phial stained with blood, fixed 


externally in the tufo soil, the sign recognised by 
all Christian antiquarians as that of the martyr’s 
grave. The excavations at Ostia had been pro- 
gressing, though, as usual, suspended during the 
hottest months; and several epigraphs, monu- 
mental and other, had been among late discove- 
ries, with details interesting to the antiquarian. 
After this report, Don Giovanni Torlonia (younger 
brother to the Prince) read a biographic and 
critical notice of the late Professor Orioli, much 
applauded by those present, and afterwards fa- 
vourably mentioned by the official paper. Again 
referring to the catacombs, I may mention a nun- 
undertaking novel and important in this line—a 
restoration of those dedicated to St. Caliptus, the 
most interesting portion of which was reopened a 
few years ago, after long oblivion. For this work 


| the Pontiff has bestowed 1000 scudi from his pri- 


vate purse, to be applied by the Commission of 
Antiquities as directing body. 
(To be continued.) 
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j and equally obscure negative impressions; the 
actinic rays are evidently not always in propor- | 
tion to the illuminating rays. Another curious | 
fact is, that those portions of the lunar surface 
which are illuminated by a very oblique ray of 
the sun do not produce an equal effect on the 
sensitive plate, though they are equally bright to | 
the eye.” The same phenomenon obtains in ter- 
restrial photography when the sun’s rays fall | 
obliquely through the atmosphere. 

With reference to the reported discovery of a 
large fresh-water lake in South Australia by Mr. 
Goyder, the chairman announced to the Royal | 
Geographical Society that Captain Freeling, the 
| surveyor-general, had just returned from ex- 
ploring the so-called grassy, well-watered dis- 
trict, which he found to be almost imaginary, 
the flood waters having disappeared. Lake 
Torrens was again a shoal salt lake, -with 
immense borders of mud; the country near the 
lake was found to be of a most desolate character. 
The report of the melancholy fate of Dr. Vogel, 
the African traveller, appears to be confirmed; 
the king of Darfur’s envoy states that Dr. Vogel 
had departed from Bornu to Berghami, and 
having visited all the localities there, proceeded 
to Madagnu, and from thence passed to Borgu, 
where he met the vizier of the Prince of Waday. 
He afterwards entered the interior of the province 
to’ Wara. In the neighbourhood of Wara there is 
a sacred mountain, the ascent of which is pro- 
hibited to all persons. Dr. Vogel, whether in- 
formed of this or not, ascended the sacred moun- 
tain, and when Prince Seiarai, the so-called 
Sultan of Waday, learnt it, he ordered him to be 
put to death. When the King of Darfur heard it 
he was much displeased, and sent to reprove the 
Prince of Waday. 

At the Statistical Society, in a paper “on the 


annual fluctuations in the number of deaths from | 


DRAMA, &c. 


various diseases, compared with like fluctuations 
in crime and in other events within and beyond 
the control of the human will,” Dr. Guy defined 
the annual average fluctuation to be the quotient 
obtained by dividing the sum of all the successive 
differences between year and year, whether by ex- 
cess or defect, by the number of those differences, 
and then reducing that quotient to a per-centage 
proportion of the average of all the years. <Ac- 


|cording to this principle, the fluctuations in 


births, marriages and deaths were on an average 
of fifteen years in London, 1°95, 3°75 and 9°51 
respectively, and in England and Wales 2.01, 
3°29 and 5:57 respectively. The smallness of 
fluctuation in deaths in England and Wales, com- 
pared with that in London, suggested further in- 
quiries, and on comparing the fluctuations in 
deaths from various diseases of common occur- 
rence, it was found that the fluctuation in 
England was less than that in London, except in 
one instance. The greatest fluctuation in deaths 
is caused by zymotic diseases; there is less in the 
diseases of the organs of respiration, and least of 
all in other local diseases—all that class of deaths 
on which human volition has a considerable in- 
fluence being subject toa low rate of fluctuation. 
In comparing the fluctuation in crime with that 
of deaths, the highest rate of fluctuation in 
crime, which was that in forgery and offences 
against the currency, it fell very far short of that 
in cases of cholera, influenza, small pox, scarlet 
fever, measles, and whooping-cough. In consider- 
ing the fluctuations in the weather, in the mean 
temperature it was 2:29; in the annual rainfall 
it was 28°"4. Both these, however, were less than 
that of the above-named diseases. The same 
amount of fiuctuation also existed in the num- 
bers of various classes of events quite different 
in their character. 

The report of the council of the Institution of 
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Civil Engineers 


for the past session states that | 


the Indian mutiny had interrupted the progress | 
of public works in that country, whilst the mone- | 


tary crisis throughout Europe and the United 
States had arrested nearly all professional occu- 
pation. Among the undertakings successfully, or 
in process of being, carried out, were the follow- 
ing:—The electric cables between Cagliari and 
Malta and Malta and Corfu had been successfully 
submerged. In connection with these Sir Mac- 
donald Stephenson had brought forward a project 


of continuing the telegraph to India by way of | 


and along the Red Sea to Kurrachee; the entire 
length of cable required between Suez and Kur 
rachee would be about 4000 miles.—The bridge 
across the Tamar, on the Cornwall Railway, was 
in an advanced state; the entire length was 2201 
feet. The span of the two largest openings was 
455 feet each, and the connecting tubes with the 
chains and suspended roadway would weigh about 
1080 tons.—The new landing stage at Liverpool 


| WE have 
| Building News for 1857: 


had been recently completed from the design of | 


Sir W. Cubitt; it was supported by sixty-three 
pontoons, and formed a rectangular deck 1000 feet 
long and 80 feet wide.—The Rivington Water- 
works of the Liverpool corporation were com- 
pleted, and were capable of supplying twenty 
gallons of water per head per diem to 1,000,000 of 
people.—A further section of the Grand Trunk 
Railway of Canada had been opened for 
traffic, so that the total length of the 
main line was now 850 miles. The piers 
of the Victoria tubular bridge at Montreal were 
in progress. The bridge would be on the same 
principle as the Britannia Bridge. The length 
from bank to bank would be only 176 feet less 
than two miles, The total amount of masonry 


| a Greco-Roman character as he can make equally per- 


in the bridge would be 3,000,000 cubic feet, | 


weighing about 222,000 tons. The total weight 


of iron in the tubes will be 10,400 tons, and the | 
estimated cost about 1,250,000/. When completed | 


it will afford the most rapid and cheap means of 


conveying the produce of the magnificent districts | 


of Western Canada, and of the North-Western 
States of America, to the Atlantic sea-board. 
The Bombay Waterworks are rapidly approach- 
ing completion. The reservoir at Vehar is about 
fourteen miles distant from the town, occupies an 
area of nearly 1400 acres, and is of an average 
depth of eighty feet.—The works of the Nether- 
lands Land Inclosure Company are in progress. 
The object is to reclaim a tract of land inundated 
in the 17th century: the quantity te be recovered 
is 35,000 acres. In 1856, 1,1000 acres were success- 


fully inclosed, an ring this year 1700 
y y, Soe See ee pear 50 aaa colonnades, and the pedestals of the ground boundary, 


have been reclaimed. The land is very fertile, 
and already large crops of colza have been pro- 
duced on the first inclosure. 


At the Geographical Society an announcement | 


was made at the last meeting that a letter had been 
received from Col. Andrew Scott Waugh (not the 
gentleman in Spain), Surveyor-General of India, 
returning thanks for the society’s gold medal 
awarded on the completion of the great trigono- 
metrical survey of India, and also reporting that 
the Kashmir and Thibet surveys were progressing 
favourably. Two peaks had been fixed on the 
Kara Korum, one of which is 27,928 feet high, 
the distance being 136 miles from the last stations. 
This would indicate the peak to be the third 
highest yet measured.—An account from West 
Australia states that Mr. F. Gregory had, upon 
an exploring tour to the north, crossed the 
Murchison river, and penetrated upwards of 100 
miles further than Austin’s last discoveries.— 
In a paper on the progress of the British North 
American Expedition, it appears that Mr. J. 
Palliser was at Fort Garry on July 16th, and at 
Fort Pembina on July 27th, 1857, to which places 
the expedition had proceeded from Lake Superior 
vid Fort William, and would travel westward 





from thence as soon as possible. With regard to | 


the Eastern African Expedition, under Captains 
Burton and Speke, a report states that Captain 
Burton arrived at Zanzibar on Dec. 19, 1856. 


unsettled in consequence of the death of the | 


Iamum of Muscat, the journey into the interior 
was postponed until June. In the mean time, 
eaving Zanzibar on Jan. 5, he crossed over 
to the mainland, and reached Pemba in eight 
days, crossing thence to Mombas in three more, 
remaining there twenty-eight days. He proceeded 
thence onacoasting voyage to the mouth of the Pan- 


any river, going inland on foot, and tracing the | : : . 
gany » Fong | we think, deteriorated by the high-truncated pyra- 


course of the river to Fuga, the capital of Mum- 
bara, thirty-seven miles in a straight line from 
Pangany, and seventy-four by the river. Return- 
ing to the latter place, a further examination of 





| ) oak Mr. Roberts’s as one of suitability as well. 
Tid sonson being dry, and the country being | tice to Mr. Roberts’s as one o ility as wel 


the mainland was then prevented by illness, and 


Zanzibar was reached on the 6th of March. 
Capts. Burton and Speke have, however, since 


penetrated into the interior, from Bagamayo, in 
search of the Great Lake, at the head of an armed 
escort. 





ARCHITECTURE, 


REPORT ON ARCHITECTURE AS A FINE 
RT. 


now before us the entire volume of the 
and it enables us to take a | 
summary retrospect of the condition of architecture 
during the past twelvemonth, as fairly represented by 
its weekly illustrations. They y 
the great question at issue is settling itself to the 

satisfaction of all liberal minds, 7. e., how our churches 

and their connections are invariably of the Gothic | 
character—though not always of the purest ; and how 
the vast majority of our other buildings are assuming, 
as circumstances admit or require, some phase of art 
between the extremes of Greek severity and the pic- 
torial floridity of an Anglo-Continental Renaissance. 
In minor examples, the fanciful (occasionally reaching 
the nondescript) has its play; but the latter rather 
finds its starting point in classic modification than in 
Gothic suggestion. Mr. Allom’s design for the | 
Liverpool Free Library and Museum (page 13) is formed | 
with a proper regard for the Greek feeling which that 
city cannot but have imbibed from the daily contem- 
plation of the noble Hall of St. George, which is its 
pride, and indeed a national boast; but Mr. Allom, 
doubtless bearing in mind the too strongly marked dis- 
sociation of the exterior from the interior of that gor- | 
geous structure, has in his own exterior exhibited such 


decidedly show how 





vading within and without. As a pictorial example, 
most effective in its mass, whose component cubes 
are as well proportioned as arranged, and as a vehicle | 
for rich ornamentation, the charm of which does not 
fora moment detract from the substantial merits of 
the whole, his design is most successful, and is just 
what might be expected from an artist who is equally 
informed and practised in all the styles and varieties 
of style which are now contending for favour. It 
has all the characteristics of a public bailding, and a 
sufficient expression of its particular purpose. 

Mr. B. J. Blake’s Town Mansion (p. 719) may not 
be discouraging to the domestic Goths, but it is most 
encouraging to the social Classicals ; for if such a de- 
sign failed to obtain the prize for which it competed, 
we may conclude on the existence of a common 
talent, which will keep alive our hopes in the due 
appreciation of Anglo-classic art. We would, how- 
ever, sweep away, with ruthless determination, every | 
trophy, figure, and vase, from the balustrated para- 
pets, excepting those on or under the first-floor 





not omitting the knobs on the balconies. It then re- 
mains a combination of richness and elegance, just 
possessing the dignity suiting the abode of an Eng- | 
lish nobleman, expressing his education, wealth, and 
the interest he feels in associating his domestic pride 
and comfort with a munificent token of his respect 
for the eye of public taste. 

We bow to the decision of the judges in awarding | 
the prize to the design of Mr. Roberts, illustrated 
in the same publication, pp. 165—188. It evinces 
a sobriety of judgment, not to be _ seduced 
by ornament or by the uncontrolled play of 
the fancy under the assumed advantage of an insu- 


lated site. The advertsers seemed to require 
a house for a street, not in a garden; and 
Mr. Roberts must not suffer by having con- 


fined himself to the conditions which would be 
most likely to occur inacity. Taking Northumber- 
land House in the Strand as occupying the kind of 
position which such a building would occupy, we see 
good reason for Mr. R.’s having allowed himself only 
two street fronts, and also for his respecting a con- 
tinuous parallel to the kerbstone of the pavement. The | 


| perspective appearance of the whole would be doubtless 


nobly imposing; and our Gothic friends will, or | 
should, acknowledge that the application of classic | 
detail, Greek and Roman, has here produced an effec 
which no Gothicisation could improve. As a building 
likely to harmonise with any other kind of neigh- 
bouring structures, this design has better chance than 
Mr. Blake’s; and, having done justice to his as a 
model of beauty, we must be allowed to do equal jus- 
he | 
mullioned divisions and peculiar heads of the windows 
between the central and angle compartments we | 
regret—thinking a mere repetition of the form on each 
side of the triple central arcade would have been 
better far; but, otherwise, we are for letting well 
alone, and for congratulating Mr. Roberts on his suc- | 
cess. 

On page 637, the Building News gives a view of Mr. 
Holmes’s design for the Liverpool Free Library and 
Museum, and a very beautiful thing it is—though, as 


mids which cap its its angle compartments, sufliciently } 
lofty without them. We regard this as a concur- 
rent fashion with the great brown bowls which the 
women began to wear at watering-places, and ! 


which have since become common as a sort of ugly 
thatch, sitting as ill upon features of refinement as 
these disfiguring coverings on their rich and highly- 
wrought substructure. Because Barry has rightly 
employed this character of covering on a Gothic 
building, or because it has been applied to other 
samples of the medley kind, our architects would 
seem to regard it under any circumstances as ne- 
cessary to conciliate the favour of the Quixotic 
knights of the picturesque. But all the architectural 
details of the noble design before us are strictly 
classic ; nor can we conceive why Mr. Holmes should 
not have finished his four angle cubes with a balus- 
trade and roof corresponding with those of the mid 
portions, instead of aiming at the semblance of the 
towers of a foreign baronial chateau. Away, then, 
with these heavy prisms and their dormer windows, 
and let the edifice remain true to its horizontality as 
a piece of Reman architecture, though we think it 
wears rather the aspect of a civic or government 
official structure, than that of a building for the pur- 
intended. On no occasion can the severer 
Greek and Latin combinations be more aptly applied 
than on those of secular education in art and litera- 
ture; because, in such cases, we are supposed to go 
to the root of things, or perhaps we should rather 
say to the main trunk, whence the branches of variety 
spring. Means for the application of statues and bas 
reliefs are especially desirable in such buildings ; and, 
therefore, not the less desiring a realisation of Mr. 
Holmes’s design for some other purpose, we still prefer 
Mr. Allom’s for the purpose contemplated. 

Upon the designs of Messrs. Coe and Hofland and 
of Mr. Garling for the Government offices, we have 


pose 





| already commented in former articles; but that of 


Mr. Young, illustrated in the Building News (p. 933), 
has not before met our eye; nor can we but regard it 
as acombination of unharmonising parts—the plain 
and ornate, the light and the heavy, the simple and 
complex, the large and the tiny, being associated, to 
the utter destruction of any distinct character. The 
arcaded ordinance of the central upper part attracts 
the eye so especially, that it is necessary to conceal it, 
ere due attention can be given to the rest; for what 


| a contrast does its beautiful simplicity form to the 


fronts of the projecting wings! and what a mere 
verandah—look does its scale give to the little arched 
portico below! It is due, however, to Mr. Young to 
say, that the Building News speaks of having “ some- 
what favourably noticed it.” 

Our comments on Mr. Scott’s design had reference 
only to an illustration, in the Builder, of a part of the 
inner court. On page 855 of the Building News is a 
very beautiful woodcut of the exterior general view ; 
and we have the readiest pleasure in admitting that 
this most accomplished Goth has produced a design, 
in its kind, of ursurpassable beauty. We wish with 
all our hearts some collegiate application for it could 
be found at Oxford or Cambridge, or that the honour 
of England could be substantiated by it in the noblest 
city of the Netherlands. Here the high pyramidal 
roofs are in place; nor can our hypercriticism go fur- 
ther than to desire that the upper windows of the 
tower had been uninterrupted in their length, and that 
Mr. Scott had put forth his best genius in the appli- 
cation of an entrance-porch of scale and emphasis 
worthy of the rest. It may be just a question, too, 
whether the angle buttresses of the tower should not 
be pinnacled, seeing that those at the angles of the 
wings are so; and it may be something lamented that 
the chimneys cannot have exactly corresponding 
positions. 

Having, however, gone through all the splendid 
modifications and inventions of the designs just 
noticed, how is it we repose with such satisfaction on 
the architecture of Sir Wm. Chambers, as carried on 
with such skilful fidelity by Mr. Pennethorne in his 
New Wing to Somerset House, in Lancaster-place, 
Strand? It is that we fall back from spirited specu- 
lation into safety. An impressive respectability, not 
wanting in majesty, and an expression of enduring 
stability, in this instance at least, vindicating “ con- 
servative principles,” has its undeniable and comfort- 
ing influence; and we, at all events, rejoice in the 
progressing completion of one of the noblest piles of 


| building which give character to our city in the eyes 


of foreigners. 

Passing over certain other pleasing illustrations 
which have been noticed during our use of the Builder, 
we can but make mere allusion to Mr. Barnett’s 
elerant front and interior, erected for Sar! and Sons in 
Cornhill; Mr. Armstrong’s little Classical Library, 
Euston- square s Mr. Fry’s Office of the Board of Works, 
Strand; and a number of well-executed woodcuts, 
illustrating the progress making in classic feeling and 
refinement, fragmentally shown in parts appreciable 
by their large scale. The Fine Arts Academy, Bristol, 
by Messrs. Underwood and Hurst, claims, however, 
more marked notice as an elegant and artistic design, 
faulty only in the too common practice of masking 
the front of a building with ornate architecture, and 
leaving its equally seen “return ends” to speak not 
more of poverty in means than of an injudicious con- 
centration of means upon the mere facade. dt inding 
in direct front of it, the Bristol building (see p. 1225) 
leaves nothing to be desired, at least as a specimen of 
ligbt and delicately-refined scenic architecture, well 
mounted on a lofty stylobate, and handsomely ap- 
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proached by balustraded flights of steps of much more 
than common character. It is admirably disposed 
for the suitable display of statue and other sculpture, 
and is by no means a common-place example of 
academic art. 

Many of the other illustrations, founded on classic 
principles, are evidences to playful or judicious fancy, 
though some of them show a disregard for uni- 
formity of character—a mingling of Greek, Roman, 
Gothic, and Byzantine, which amounts to a positive 
— of all judgment. One, especially, ex- 

ibits a different style of art in almost every storey ; 
this being the way of giving variety to a lofty and 
extended elevation which is otherwise monotonously 
devoid of conception. Among the more remarkable | 
of this body of irregulars is, however, one which, 
though a nondescript, bears the mark of that genius 
which distinguishes all the works of Mr. Lamb, viz., 
the Town Hall and Corn Exchange, Eye, Suffolk ; not 
only quaint, but singularly pretty, and affording a 
play for light, shade, and shadow, that by a strong 
sunlight, and more especially moonlight, must prove 
magically telling. 

Mr. Scott’s design for the Halifax Town Hall, in the 
refined beauty of its detail, is what might be expected ; 
and he has of course a right to “think it of the one 
only style fitted for such structures.” But why “such 
structures?” For what structures, then, is it not 
fitted? His reasons are thus expressed—Because it 
is “ the only one in which any original types of them 
exist ; the style of the great manufacturing cities of 
old times, and of the period at which our municipal 
institutions took their rise.” Neither admitting the 
truth of the premises nor the force of his reasoning 
thereon, we would ask where was the old original of 
Mr. Scott's “ original?” Simply in the Church, and 
when a pervading Gothic feeling was the natural 
attendant of an exclusive knowledge of Gothic art, 
so arbitrary in its influence on the public mind—not 
of England, but of a part of Europe—that, in that 
time and place, the style became a sort of stereotype, 
just as the Palladian modifications were, for a period, 
adhered to in every kind of building in our own 
country. As denotements of the condition of art then 
and there, the veritable old examples of any kind are 
interesting, and may be admirable; but, as “ munici- 
pal institutions” have been vastly altered since their 
“rise,” we think their present condition, as com- 
prising more experience and greatly enlarged intelli- 
gence, should be symbolised rather than their former 
character ; and what we especially regret is that Mr. 
Scott cannot so catholicise his gifted mind as to get 
wholly rid of his sectarian prejudice. It would be ab- 
surd as unjust to deny the beauty of his design for the 
Halifax Town Hall, though we wonder why he has not 
repeated his pinnacles at the further angles of the main 
gables; and we think it would be more consonant 
with sound principles of strength and good effect, if 
his lower and upper ranges of windows were to 
change places. As Mr. Scott “sincerely trusts” 
his design will “ approve itself” (nor have we 
any doubt as to ¢hat), we will also as sincerely 
hope the good people of Halifax will give what 
we conceive to be a more appropriate style its 
chance in competition. Mr. Scott's ‘second object” 
is to give the Halifax municipality a ‘hall, not in 
name only, but in fact; i.e, “not only a building 
divided up into various offices, &c., but literally a 
hall—a great room in which the inhabitants of the 
town may assemble, &c.” Why, what on earth would 
any other architect, or any other style, contemplate? 
All we can say, from looking at Mr. Scott's exterior, 
is that, instead of a “ great room,” he seems to have 
Gesigned a building with several floors of rooms, none 
of which need be of more than very snug dimensions. 
The only way of justifying this especial declaration 
of his purpose would have been to express it by one 
range of large windows, leaving us to expect at least 
a Westminster Hall in little. We never speak of Mr. 
Scott without respect; but we cannot always speak 
of his reasonings with approval. A view of this 
design appears in the Building News for 1857, p- 1122; 
and on p. 1125 is an elevation of original character by 
Mr. I’Anson, for the Fenchurch-street Chambers and 
Offices, wherein a maximum of glazing for light seems 
to be the main object ; and, as a warehouse for goods 
that are to be well seen before settled for, we may 
regard it asa model. Against one part of the eleva- 
tion, however, we protest, with wonder that the taste 
displayed in all the rest should have permitted the 
attic range, which seems to be in the act of rising up 
behind the cornice, as if its plinth were to be de- 
veloped in time. It is perhaps the absence of this 
required member which is the especial offence; but it 
would have been much better if the necessary rooms 
above the main cornice had been obtained in a loftier 
roof, and lighted by dormers, larger, but in the cha- 
racter of, the two which are seen on either hand. 

We conclude this article on the Building News with 
a brief allusion to its Church examples. Of the 
Memorial Church at Constantinople, by Mr. Burges, | 
we have spoken before. Mr. Jarvis’s Church of | 
St. Paul, Walworth, is, externally, of the respec- 
table old parish order, with a well-proportioned 
plain broach-steeple (p. 69). The Church of St. | 
Matthew, St. Pancras (p. 117), is of far more | 
ornate character, with a spire rising gracefully from | 
the clustering pinnacles which admirably combine it 
with its substructure. The chancel associates well 








with the tower ; but the main body of the church lacks 
commensurate length, and is equally deficient in the 
height necessary to a fitting clerestory. The general 
character of Mr. Teulon’s Church of St. Thomas, at 
Wells (p. 140) is so opposed to our principles of taste, 
that we can only defer to the architect’s better judg- 
ment, and presume on the existence of particular 
merits. Mr. James’s Congregational Church at Barnsley 
is another to the many instances that our Dissenters 
are orthodocicising—at least, architecturally speaking 
—though whether'to the dread or the delight of the 
High Church party we presume not to say: (see 
p. 212). Let the Congregationalists of Barnsley, 
however, consider that their pretty steeple is not one 
thing of two features, but two things, one on the 
other—a symbol, possibly, of the sort of separatism 
they desire to maintain. Of Mr. Hardwick’s Limerick 
Cathedral we would repeat what we have said of Mr. 
Teulon’s church at Wells. 

It is delightful to meet with a Gothic example 
of such worth as that which the engraving on 
p- 309 presents: not that it presents any marks 
of speculative daring or refined imagining; but 
that it stands, in reference to more original con- 
ceptions, as the recent additions to Somerset House 
in comparison with the more inventive works of their 
accomplished architect. Mr. Daukes, in point of 
taste, is what may be called a ‘safe man ;” and his 
Church of St. Thomas, in the Isle of Wight, is most 
creditable to his judgment. We only desire the ele- 
vation of his porch, so that the ridge line might be on 
a level with the points of theaisle windows. There is 
ever a defect in the plain space which intervenes be- 
tween the heads of the windows in these cases. Mr. 
Vulliamy’s little Church at Greenhithe (p. 485) repre- 
sents a pretty barn, masked with a handsome piece of 
temple art. The clerestory, like a cornloft, seems 
rather ventilated than lighted; and, though the 
wooden porch associates admirably with the main 
body of the structure, it is of character as distinct 
from the massive and beautiful west front as rusticity 
from refinement. Mr. Herring’s Chapel at Hoxton 
(same page) is decidedly, as it is called, a ‘‘ pavement 
chapel ;” an unpretending and uhvulgar design of 
Italio-Byzantine fashion, distinct in its own proper 
pride, but harmonising with the ordinary structures 
on each hand. We wish, however, that the upper 
part of the turrets had been elevated, so as to havea 
plinth’s height above the point where the rake of the 
gable springs. 

The Regent-street Tabernacle (p. 883) is, we pre- 
sume, advanced as an example of the applicability of 
Gothic art to any necessity. Ifso, the designer may 
choose between the merit due to him for having done 
it, and the result which, in the face of merit, only 
shows that it cannot be done. Looking at the plan, 
which is that of a lecturing theatre, the employment 
of any other than the Gothic style is at once sug- 
gested—to say nothing of a very favourable opportu- 
nity for a pleasing Greco-Roman composition. But 
pointed architecture is prescribed; and the conse- 
quence is a mere quaint clustering of cubes and a 
tortuous intersection of roofs, which leave it of no 
style at all—Gothic only in its one gable, its doors and 
windows, which are like so many inapt quotations in 
a theme foreign to their authority. We turn with 
pleasure to Mr. Laws’ Wesleyan Chapel, Highbury 
(p. 1093), in which the gabled aisle compartments of 
Mr. Teulon’s Wells Church are much more success- 
fully employed; the body of the edifice having a 
noble altitude which our Churchmen would do well 
more frequently to emulate. So far as the engraving 
exhibits, the design is admirably studied, and beauti- 
fully developed; the spired tower bearing no more 
than its reasonable proportion to the main body of the 
structure. There are little touches of artistic refine- 
ment too, here and there, indicating a feeling for the 
value of effective trifles, which are therefore more 
than trifles in their judicious use. . We only feel 
some want of satisfaction in the blank wall of the 
transept flank, which would surely have been im- 
proved by a window. 

Among the remaining illustrations of this hand- 
some volume are the New Springhill College, Moseley, 
near Burmingham, several Schools, and new “ Old 
English” Mansions, all of the Gothic order, and of 
which latter we least like the one by the late Pugin. 
The College, by Mr. James, is an example of such 
well-studied irregularity, that we fancied at first it 
must be some veritable old building, exhibiting its 
chronological history of successive additions or alter- 
ations; and if Mr. James can take this as a compli- 
ment, he is welcome to it. Leigh House, Reigate, by 
Mr. Currie, is a pleasing thing of its class, though 
one of the most striking of its items requires ex- 
planation, for the turret seems to be roofed with open 
work ! 

We take leave of the Building News for the present, 
only adding our expressed sense of its value as a most 
serviceable coadjutor with the Builder, and other archi- 
tectural publications, from which (as its name implies) 
it somewhat differs in being more of a newspaper, and 
affording larger space for report, correspondence, and 
discussion. We have not yet had time to look much 
into its literary pretensions; but we shall hereafter 
hope for the mutual benefit which its illustrations and 
our remarks thereon may involve. 











ARTS AND ARTISTS. 


os 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 


Tue Roya Acapemy has at last undertaken to 
discuss the question of creating a Senatorial or 
Honorary Class of Royal Academicians. Year 
after year artists have urged this course-——The 
committee appointed by the Society of Arts to 
inquire into the state of the law in reference to 
copyright in pictures will hold their first 
meeting in the course of a few days. The fol- 
lowing gentlemen have already consented to 
serve on the committee: Sir C. L. Eastlake, 
P.R.A.; T. H. Hurlstone, President of the Society 
of British Artists ; J. F. Lewis, President of the 
Society of Painters in Watercolours ; John Bell, 
D. Roberton Blaine, F. S. Cary, H. Cole, C. B. 
Dominie Colnaghi, C. Wentworth Dilke, Roger 
Fenton, W. Flidgate, G. Godwin, F.R.S., Owen 
Jones, John Leighton, J. Linnell, W. Mulready, 
R.A., G. Scharf, jun., William Tooke, F.R.S. 
The National Portrait Gallery, temporarily 
located at 29, Great George-street, Westminster, 
comprises at present twenty-three pictures. ‘The 
collection is not yet sufficiently advanced for the 
free admission of the public, although that point 
will probably be attained at no very distant 
period. The nucleus, as it is, can, however, be seen 
by a written order from one of the trustees, or by 
previous application, in writing, to the secretary, 
Mr. George Scharf, jun., at the gallery. The follow- 
ing is a list of the portraits hitherto received :— 
1, Sir Walter Raleigh; 2, Speaker Lenthall; 3, 
Dr. Richard Mead; 4, Horne Tooke; 5, Handel; 
6, Dr. Parr; 7, Thomson the poet; 8, the Coun- 
tess de Grammont; 9, Arthur Murphy ; 10, Shak- 
spere (the Chandos portrait); 11, Lord Torring- 
ton (full-length); 12, Earl Stanhope; 13, Arch- 
bishop Wake; 14, Bishop Warburton; 15, Sir 
William Wyndham; 16, Earl of Oxford; 17, 
Earl of Cadogan; 18, Richard Cumberland; 
19, Huskisson; 20, Spencer Percival; 21, Wil- 
berforce ; 22, Stothard, R.A.; 23, Lord Sid- 
mouth. 

The members of the Executive Committee of 
the late Exhibition at Manchester, consisting of 
Mr. Thomas Fairbairn, chairman, Sir James 
Watts, and Messrs. T. Ashton, J. Heron, E. 
Potter, and S. J. Stern, had the honour of an 
interview with his Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort at Osborne, on Wednesday week, toconvey 
the expression of their thanks for the munificent 
patronage which had been extended to the under- 
taking by her Majesty the Queen and his Royal 
Highness. It is the intention of the committee 
| to forward to the contributors to the laté exhibi- 
| tion a formal acknowledgment of their liberality 
| which shall specify each work of art, and thus 
| prove of great value, in future times, as an au- 
| thentication of their property having passed 
through the ordeal of the criticism of the con- 
noisseurs of Europe. 














MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT CHAT. 
| Mapame Ristorr has arrived in Paris, from 
Spain.——Mddle. Rachel’s health is said to be 
somewhat better than it was.——The retirement 
of Dr. Spohr, at an advanced age, from active 
life, took place late last month at Cassel, when 
the composer conducted his “ Jessonda” at the 
theatre,—and was afterwards greeted by his old 
comrades and subordinates after the cordial 
German fashion. He has been a musical exe- 
cutant and professor of the first class, and 
his compositions are among the classics for 
his special instrument, the violin——The 
public entertainments commanded by the 
Queen in honour of the marriage of the Princess 
Royal with the heir to the Prussian Crown, are 
to be four in number,—the place, her Majesty's 
theatre. The entertainments will begin with a 
tragedy, ‘ Macbeth ” (a singular celebration of a 
royal union), in which Miss Helen Faucit and Mr. 
Phelps will appear, and at which her Majesty 
| will be present in state. On the second night, a 
|comedy will be given—possibly Goldsmith’s 
| ‘She stoops to Conquer” (in every way a feli- 
| citous selection). The third entertainment will 
| be “The Rose of Castille,” represented by Miss 
L. Pyne, Mr. Harrison, and Mr. Weiss. On the 
fourth night, an Italian opera will be given by 
Mr. Lumley’s company. The whole series will 
| be managed by Mr. Mitchell. 
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LITERARY NEWS. 


Tue fourth volume of Baron Humboldt’s “ Kos- 
mos ” hasjust left the press; and a work pre- 
faced by him will shortly appear, under the 
auspices of the King of Prussia, entitled “‘Ira- 
vels from the Mississippi to the shores of the 
Pacific, by B. Mohlhausen.” The colour-printed 
illustrations are said to be splendid.——A series 
of translations from standard French and English 
authors is about to appear in St. Petersburg. 
It will commence with versions of the works of 
Prescott, Grote, and Thierry.——Two more 
volumes of Lord Macaulay’s history, bringing it 
down to the end of the reign of Queen Anne, are 
said to be approaching completion; and will be 
published shortly after the completion of the cheap 
edition now in course of issue in monthly volumes. 
——The first volume of a work containing a 
literary history of the Austrian Empire, by M. 
Schmidt, hasjust appeared at Vienna, and theother 
volumes are to be published shortly. This work 
has cost immense labour, and not fewer than from 
60,000 to 70,000 publications will be noticed in it. 
——tThere is now in the press, and will shortly be 
given to the public under the sanction of Sir 
John Romilly, a catalogue (compiled by Mr. T. 
Duffus Hardy, of the Record Office) of all exist- 
ing materials for the History of England from 
the earliest time to the final close of the Wars of 
the Roses on the accession of Henry the Eighth, 
the point at which modern history begins. 
Dr. Mackay delivered at Mozart-hall, Broadway, 
New York, on the 3rd ult., the first of his course 
of lectures on the “ National, Popular, and His- 
torical Songs of England, Ireland, and Scotland.” 
The audience was large and select, and many 
persons of mark were upon the platform. The 
lecturer was introduced to the audience by the 
President of the Mechanics’ and Clerks’ Library 
Association, by whose invitation the lectures are 
to be delivered. At the conclusion of the 
lecture, which warmly cheered throughout, the 
Doctor read a few verses of his own composition 
on the “ Voice of Poetry,” and after announcing 
that the remarks which he had made were merely 
introductory, he closed amid great applause. 

Sir Henry Ellis has resigned the office of 
Director of the Society of Antiquaries, and 
Editor of the Society’s papers.——The Jerrold 
“In Memoriam” money is sufficient to secure an 
annuity of 120]. a-year for Mrs. Jerrold and 
her unmarried daughter, and the survivor of the 
two. A Mr. D. Smith, of Melbourne, Vic- 
toria, claims a discovery prior to that of Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, of the Assyrian alphabet. He 
says that he made his discovery years ago at the 
British Museum by accident; but to obtain 
credit it will be requisite that he publish 
his proof. Mr. Smith confesses his ig- 
norance of ancient and Oriental languages, and 
the chances are, therefore, much against 
his deciphering the Assyrian cylinders. 
Dr. Goulburn, late Head Master of Rugby School, 
has received handsome testimonials from “ the 
old and present Rugbeians;” that presented by the 
latter consisting of “a clock with a silver face, 
surrounded by black marble, and surmounted by a 
statue of Theology, with appropriate emblems.” 
The plinth is adorned with a silver bas-relief of 
the school chapel and a complimentary inscrip- 
tion in Latin. The old Rugbeians have given a 
piece of plate with an appropriate inscription. 
The ceremony of presentation took place on 
Saturday. ——M. Frémy has been chosen Aca- 
demician in the room of M. Thénard, deceased. 
——The Academy of Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres of Paris has elected M. L. Delisle a 
member, in room of the late M. Quatremére, and 
the Academy of Sciences has chosen M. Fremy a 
Member in the section of chemistry, in the room 
of the late Baron Thénard. A slight difference 
has arisen at Paris between the Institute and the 
Government. The post of librarian to the former 
became vacant a few days back, and the Institute 
selected an individual to fill it. It is usual to 
propose the candidate for the approval of the 
Minister of Public Instruction previously to his 
instalment in his office, but this is merely a 
matter of form, and the approval is never, or 
very rarely, refused. On the present occasion 
the Minister insisted that three names should be 
proposed, of which the Government would select 
one. This the Institute declined doing, and the 
matter was referred to the Emperor. His Ma- 
jesty,eafter due consideration, said that there were 
excellent reasons alleged on both sides, but that 
out of his “ affectionate friendship ” for the Insti- 
tute he should allow that body to name its offic r 

















The library of the late Baron Hammer Purgstall 
will not be sold, as formerly reported, by public 
auction. The King of Saxony has bought it, in a 
lump, for his private collection.——The library 
of Natural History, and the manuscripts of the 
and that afterwards the Queen suddenly altered | late M d’Orbingy, Professor of Paleontology in 
her behaviour towards the Europeans to such a| the Museum of Natural History of Paris, 
degree that she gave orders to behead them. It| are advertised for sale by auction in that 
was owing only to the intermediation of the| city, on the 6th of January next. Two 
prince that this order was changed for that of | collections of manuscripts and autograph letters 
expulsion.—— Miss White, who has returned to| have been sold at the rooms of Messrs. 
this country from Genoa, has been married | Puttick and Simpson, in Piccadilly. Among the 
to a young Italian of literary pretensions, | more remarkable articles in Wednesday’s sale 
named Signor Alberto Mario, with whom she | were the following, which sold at the prices an- 
became acquainted in Genoa.—— The Har- | nexed to each: — Lot 4, a letter of Boileau, 
pers, of New York, give Mr. Thackeray | 124s. Lot 31, a letter of Leibnitz, 1/. 13s. Lot 
two thousand dollars for early proof-sheets of | 133, 32 documents issued in the name of Enguer- 
his story, “The Virginians.” They gave a|rand de Coucy, 4/. Lot 145, a quittance of 
similar sum to Mr. Dickens for sheets of ‘“ Little | Bertrand du Guescelin, 47. 4s. Lot 182, Aris- 
Dorrit.” One of the New York papers, they | totelis Ethica, a Greek MS., 4/.4s. Lot 191, 
complain, has begun to reprint the chapters of | Czsar, a French translation, made for the Villiers 
“The Virginians” in its columns; an act against | family, 77. Lot 221, L’Art et Science de Faul- 
which the Harpers protest in the interests of | conerie, 3/. Lot 218, Guido de Colonna, Storia 
English authors. It is impossible, they say, for | Troiana, 5/. 2s. 6d. Lot 254, Officium B. Marie 
any house to pay two thousand dollars for a} Virginis, illuminated, 12/7. 15s. Lot 271, Psal- 
work that will be reprinted. On Saturday | terium, illuminated, 10/.10s. Lot 273, Regis- 
last Mr. W. H. Russell started for India by the | trum omnium brevium, 8/. 15s. Lot 278, Senece 
Overland Mail, to act as correspondent of the | Epistola, 101. 15s. Lot 294, a prose version of 
Times at the seat of war. He proceeds im- | the “Contes Devots,” 6/7. In the Thursday’s sale 
mediately to join the head-quarters of the army | chiefly of autograph letters, were the following: 
with Sir Colin Campbell, and will remain until | —Lot 5, a letter of James Boswell, which sold for 
the last act of the mutiny is played out. We | 42.11s. Lot 11, Queen Elizabeth—sign manual toa 
may now look for some graphic pictures of | warrant for purchase of 121 arrows, &c. 3/. Lots 
Indian life. The President’s message, arriving | 48 to 52, six letters of Kitty Clive to David 
at Liverpool from New York too late for the | Garrick, sold for 6. 19s. 6d. Lot 53, a letter of 
London mail on Sunday the 19th ult., it was | Edmund Burke to Garrick, 2/. 2s. In this letter 
transmitted by telegraph to the Daily News | he says, “If his Majesty’s theatre at Westmin- 
office, and appeared in that journal next morning. | ster were as well administered as his theatre at 
It filled six columns, and took seven hours in | Drury Lane we should not have the plague to 
transmission. This is, we believe, a deed with- | him and ourselves of remonstrance and petitions.” 
out parallel in the annals of journalism. Lot 54, five letters of J. Bate and H. Siddons, 

The German journals publish an hitherto un- | relative to Mrs. Siddons’ first appearance in 
printed poem by Goethe. It has been discovered | London, 1/. 11s. Lots 67 to 69, three letters of 
by Prof. Kahlert, of Breslau, in the album of a} P. B. Shelley, 44.——On the last day the follow- 
fellow-student of Goethe, the late Dr. Klose, of | ing were the most noticeable:—Lot 3, “ Braith- 
Strehlen, in Silesia. The verses, with which | wait’s Solemne Joviall Disputation,” printed at 
the student-poet had inscribed himself in the | the Signe of Red Eyes, 1617; fine copy, in green 
“Stammbuch” of his friend, are characteristic | morocco, 61 8s. 6d. Lot 29, “The Northumber- 
of the anacreontic view he took at that time of | land Household Book,” with preface by Bishop 
life. They run as follows:— Percy, privately printed for presents 1770; 

Der Rolie. a fine copy, in red morocco, from the Dent 
Ja, ich bin wriklich reich, ich habe Collection, 5/. 17s. 6d. Lot 31, “ Proctor’s His- 
Des gittliche Geschenck, die Gabe, torie of Wyatt’s Rebellion,” imprinted by Robert 
Ein Mideten, willig, mich za Kiissen, Cayly, 1554; a fine copy, in morocco, but partly 
Der Freunde viel, ein gut Gewissen, made up with MS., 4l. This belonged to Hearne, 
Und tiiglich,eine Flasche Wein. the antiquary, and has his autograph and MS. 

Leipzig, 12 Mai, 1767. note, stating “It was always reckoned a book of 

Twenty-four unpublished letters of President | great authority by such as are impartial and 
De Thou, the French historian, have just been | well versed in English history.” Lot 45, 
discovered at Bordeaux; they are in French, and | “ Dekker’s Magnificent Entertainment given to 
are addressed to eminent personages. Only one | King James on the 15th of March 1603,” fine 
letter of his has heretofore been known to exist: | copy in red morocco, 6/.; this was from Dent’s 
it is addressed to James I. of England, and is a | collection, and realised 8/. 8s. at his sale. Lot 54, 
justification of an opinion on Mary Stuart. | “ Hampole’s Devout Medytacyon in Sayenge the 
Prince Albert, as Chancellor of the University of | Psalter of Our Lady, with divers ensamples,” 
Cambridge, announces “ Delhi” as the subject | quarto, Wynkyn de Worde, 1503; this was 
for the English prize poem for 1858. It may not | printed on vellum, and is unique, but, unfor- 
be generally known that among the gainers of | tunately, wanted two leaves; it nevertheless 
this prize was Lord Macaulay, whose first pub-| brought 25/. 10s. although it was purchased 
lished work was his Cambridge prize poem on | from Dent’s collection for 6/. 10s. Lot 69, “ Liber 
“ Pompeii,” in 1817. Sir W. Gell’s researches | Regalis (sive Ordo et Officia Coronationis Regum 
had at that time been attracting considerable | et Reginarum Anglia, et de Exequiis Regalibus);” 
attention. The Camden theme for Latin verse | a fine manuscript of the early part of the 15th 
next year is suggested by Dr. Livingstone’s ex- | century, upon vellum, and one of the most au- 
plorations, “ Africa Media Britannis patefacta.” 


thentic that exists relative to the coronation of 
For the best English prose essay the subject is | the Kings and Queens of England,” 47/. 5s. Lot 
“The Evidence of the Antiquity and Inspiration 


70, a translation of the foregoing, by Mr. 
of the Pentateuch ;” and for the Le Bas prize, | Sotheby, 6/. 10s. Lot 71, “ Middleton’s Triumph 
English prose, “On the religious policy of | of Truth,” a most rare London Pageant, 4to., 
Aurungzebe compared with that of Akbar.” 1613, 6/.10s. Lot 116, “Cicero de Senectute et 
The examination at Winchester College for the | de Amicitia,” translated into English, imprynted 
Goddard scholarship ended in its award to J. S.| by William Caxton about 1481, remarkably fine 
Phillpotts, scholar; second in merit, A. Moberly, | copy, of a most rare volume in old Russia folio, 
scholar. Next to these in order were placed :— | 275/. This was the Merly copy, and sold at that 
1, E. O’Brien ; 2, H. W. Hussey; 3, E. Storr ; | sale for 210/.; a sign that the rarer classes of old 
4, C. Burney ; 5, A. Furneaux ; 6, F. G. Eyre; | English books are still advancing in price, for 
7, C. Martin; 8, A. M. Lipscomb. The exami- | Mr. Willett’s library was sold at a time when 
ners, the Rev. F. Meyrick, M.A., Fellow and | the rage for early English black-letter was con- 
Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford, and the Rev. 


sidered to be at its height. Lot 117, “ Dives et 
A. H. Faber, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New | Pauper,” in English, folio, Wynkyn de Worde 
College, Oxford, declared the examination to 


1496, a fine copy in Russia, from the library of 
have been a most satisfactory one, showing a | Sir M. M. Sykes, 36/. Lot 127, “ Messale Ordinis 
higher degree of scholarship among the competi- | Beati Benedicti,” folio, most beautifully printed 
tors than any previous one for some years. Mr. 


in vellum, by Sensenschmidt, at Bamberg, 1481, 
Duncan’s prizes for mathematics were at the | 73/ Lot 137, Wither’s “Collection of Em- 
same time adjudged, the senior to C. Martin, 


blems,” folio, fine copy, 1635, 7/. Lot 214, 
scholar; second in merit, A. M. Porter, commoner. 


“ Hore Beate Marie Virginis,” quarto, an un- 
The junior to A. Daniel Tyssen, scholar ; second | described edition, printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 
in merit, W. Moore, scholar. 


as usual.——Professor Ritter, at a meeting of 
the Geographical Society at Berlin, which took 
place on the 5th, read a ietter from Madame 
Pfeiffer, which states that her good graces with 
the Court of Madagascar lasted but four weeks, 
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1513, but imperfect, 12/7. Lot 263, “ Messale ad 
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Usum insignis Ecclesie Sarum,” folio, Paris | vealed themselves to critical and non-critical eyes. | cent, and, without pushing Beverley from his 


555, 16/. 5s. 


first small edition of the ‘Rambler,’” an 


10/. Lot 280, “ 
ward Cave f 


Savage, dated Dec. 14, 1743, 5/. Lot 540, 


land Hali, 1569, a scund copy, in Russia, 16/. 10s. 


(This is the first and rarest edition of the Gene- | 
yan version, and very difficult to find in good | 
Inedits sur 
Histoire de France,” 83 vols. quarto, with atlas 


condition.) Lot 1138, “ Documents 
and plates, 60/. This great work was published 
at the expense of the Government of France, and 
was edited by MM. Thierry, Michel, Mignet, 
General Pelet, and others. Lot 1520, Shakspeare, 
folio, 1632, a good copy of the second edition, 
with annotations by an old hand, but wanting six 
leaves. 12/. 15s. 

At Messrs. Puttick and Simpson’s sale on 
Friday last, the copyrights of Rouillon’s Gram- 
mar, Exercises, and Key, and the Tourist’s Com- 
panion, by the same autbor, were sold in five lots 
forthe sum of 782/.—— Messrs. Leigh and Sotheby 
sold, on the 5th, and five following days, the 
library of Dr. Conybeare (late Dean of Llandaff). 
It was particularly rich in Anglo-Saxon Books 
and old English MSS. Among the latter was a 
nearly coeval copy of Wickliffe’s version of the 
New Testament, formerly in the possession of Sir 
Edward Dering, which fetched 145/. The Golden 
Legend, translated by Caxton, in black letter, 
but imperfect, was sold for 47. A French collec- 
tion of medieval mysteries on the Acts of the 
Apostles, sold for 7/. 10s. Of old romances in 
Spanish and English, the Dean had many curious 
ard interesting examples; and his taste for 
geology and natural history appears in the valu- 
able standard works on these subjects which have 
now been sold. 

A short time since a society was formed at 
Lyons for the publication of a religious review, 
adapted especially to the wants of the labouring 
classes, and intended as a counteracting influence 
to the cheap bad literature which inundates 
France, and which forms the sole literature of 
the poor. The subscription to the review is ten 
centimes (two sous) per annum; the number of 
subscribers now amounts to 130,000, consequently 
producing a sum of 13,000f., an amount sufficient 
to meet all the expenses of the publishers. Each 
subscriber is also entitled to a yearly almanack, 
which is a very interesting little volume, con- 
taining much useful and valuable information, 
and is alone worth much more than two sous. 

From a paper read at the last sitting of the 
Academy of Sciences of Paris, it appears that 
there will be a central eclipse of the sun on the 
i5th March next, and that it can be seen to ad- 
vantage in the neighbourhood of Brest on the 
French coast; and that another will take place 
in September, but will only be visible in South 
America. A meteor of extraordinary 
brilliancy was seen on Wednesday evening, the 
16th, in various parts of the country, about ten 
minutes before eight. In Berkshire it 
described as being of a blood-red colour, and 
traversing the heavens from north to west. The 
labourers who saw it were quite terrified at its 
appearance. At 4 a.m. the following morning 
the sky presented an extraordinary appearance, 
the heavens being illuminated in the north-west 
with a bright fiery red, as if lighted up by 
a conflagration.._—The division of the mineral 
department at the British Museum, long spoken 
of as probable, has at length taken place. Mr. 
Waterhouse, the present keeper, retains the 
superintendence of the geological collections, 
while that of the mineralogy has been transferred 
to Mr. Nevil Maskelyne, late Deputy Reader in 
Mineralogy to the University of Oxford. 
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A, PUBLIC AMU 
Tue Curistmas PIEcEs. 
LANE.— Little Jack Horner, or Harlequin 
C. and the Enchanted Realms of Nursery 
thyme: a*Pantomime by Mr. E. L. Blanchard. 
Hayrmarket.—The Sik eping Beauty in the Wood; 
Spiteful Fairy: a Panto- 
mime by Mr. Buckstone. 
ympic.—Doge of Duralto; 


SEMENTS, &c. 








Harlequin and the 


or the Enchanted 


tyes: & Fairy Extravaganza by Mr. Robert 
Brough. 
Tue shadows of coming events are at length sub- 
stances, and the Christmas pieces have at last re- 





Lot 280, “ The original agreement 
between Dr. Johnson and Edward Cave for the 
inte- 
resting document, witnessed by J. Hawkesworth, 
teceipt of Dr. Johnson to Ed- 
yr 50/7. for writing the life of Richard 
the 
Holie Bihle, quarto, printed at Geneva by Row- 


or Anything, and have not the 
ubiquity, 
the three pieces indicated above. 
to attend the Lyceum Theatre on Christmas- 


eve, I might possibly have included a fourth, 


power 


to upset our old customs. If theatres are 


' 
| Boxing- night, what of the time-honoured holiday 
| which comes so opportunely after the Christmas 
feast, when the most miserable man is predeter- 


contrives (thanks to the good old 
boxing) to get a few shillings in his pocket 
wherewith to afford the innocent debauch ? 
Christmas-eve is the time for buying your Christ- 
mas dinner, and pacing through that scene, even 
more gorgeous than the “golden groves of the 
realms of Fairyland,” the goose-market at 
Leadenhall. Shade of Grimaldi, are we to have 
our theatrical constitution upset by such devices 
as these ? As well make Christmas itself'a move- 
able feast at once, and fix it for the 24th without 
the consent of Convocation. 

I don’t inrend to describe the plot of any 


possible, and in the second undesirable. Nothing 
shall I do but offer a few brief remarks upon 
such matters in them as seem proper for special 
observation. 

In the first place, I can pronounce unhesita- 
tingly that the Drury-lane and Haymarket pan- 
tomimes are the best of the season. Itis true 
that I have only seen these two, and my evidence 
must therefore be construed with that qualifica- 
tion. Mr. E.T. Smith has certainly done all that 
was to be expected from that brave and liberal 
spirit of management which he has evinced ever 





own way, and he does it. He has moreover 
able coadjutors in Mr. E. L. Blanchard, the 
prince of pantomime writers; Mr. W. Beverley, 


j above all, an immense, well-chosen, able, and 
zealous company. I shall dwell but little on Jack 
and his educational difficulties. Suffice it to 
say that Mr. E. L. Blanchard has contrived 
with consummate ability so to mingle lessons 
with laughter that, whilst the youngest child en- 
joys the fun to the utmost, the Educational 
Committee of her Majesty’s Privy Council may 
learn something. As no one is apt so much as 
to suspect the existence of anything like poetry 
in the words which are bawled through the masks 
of the pantomimist, I ask permission to quote a 
few lines, if only to show what sort of stuff it is 
that this clever writer wastes in such desert 
places : 

Queen of the fairy world, Imagination, 

Responds unto her sister's invocation. 

From distant shores, from skies of azure hue, 

From rippling waters of transparent blue, 

From mountain-tops where first the morning beams, 

From caverns dark where sun ight never gleams, 

From coral caves, from ocean, earth and sky, 

Call but Imagination, she'll reply, 

Welcome, my dear companion! 
I wish anybody would be kind enough to find 
me such lines as these upon the pages of Mr. 
Martin Farquhar Tupper—poet-laureate to her 
Majesty’s nursery. I shall make no attempt at 
describing Mr. Beverley’s splendid scenery, nor 
yet the manifold charms of the “one hundred 
ladies of the ballet,” all which combined make 
“The Palace of Coral” a realisation of the realms 
of faéry. Still less do I propose to lead my readers 
trick by trick through the infinite amusement of 
the comic scenes—comic enough when seen, but 
dismal more than enough when described. Suffice 
it to observe that Messrs. Milano and St. Armand 
as harlequins, Baines and Nash as pantaloons, 
Boleno and Flexmore as clowns, the brothers 
Elliott as sprites, Madame Boleno and Made- 
| moiselle Christine as columbines, Mademoiselle 
Agnes as harlequina, and M. Deulin as the 


way of grace, agility and good humour. 

Mr. Buckstone’s pantomime at the Haymarket 
is in every respect capital, for it is funny without 
being either coarse or frivolous,—in fact, the 
| beau ideal of what a pantomime should be. Mr. 
| Calcott’s scenery in the opening part is magnifi- 








According to my custom, I shall speak of but 
what I saw, and as I am not Harlequin- Anybody 
of 
I must confine my observations to 
Had I chosen | 


dandy lover, left nothing to be desired in the | 


unsurpassed in scene painting; Dykwynkin, the | 
magician of masks; Mr. Robert Roxby, one of | 
the best stage managers in the kingdom ; and | 


| 





but as Iam a holder-on by old traditions, I do | 
not approve of Mr. Dillon coming up to London | 


to open on Christmas-eve, what is to become of | 


mined to enjoy himself, and the poorest man | 
system of 


pantomime, because, in the first place, it is im- | 


since he took possession of old Drury. He 
cares not for “the legitimate,” not he! but 
he knows how to please the public in his | 


throne, he proves that “ what man has done man 
may do,” and it is difficult to hold the 
palm of superlative excellence in anything. The 
scene of “The Golden Groves and Amaranthine 
Arcades of the Seven Fairies” (where the trans. 
| formation takes place) equals anything ever pro- 
| duced even in the palmy days of the Lyceum. 
One of the best features in the pantomime is the 
appearance of Miss Louisa Leclereq, from the 
| Princess’s—a beautiful, graceful and accomplished 
young lady, who dances and acts to perfection, 
and deserves to rise as high in the public esti- 
mation as her sister Carlotta, who has, I hear, 
retired, and for ever, from the stage. As the 
Haymarket pantomime is full of pretty allusions 
to the approaching Royal marriage, and as, more- 
over, it is quite a gem in its way of elegance 
and good taste, I am inclined to give credence to 
the rumour that it will be included in the 
| theatrical entertainments to be given on that 
| oceasion. 

| Mr. Robert Brough’s extravaganza at the 
Olympic is by far too refined to please the Christ- 
mas audience; it would have been more successful 
at Easter. Curbing his great powers of humour, 
Mr. Brough has aimed at writing an elegant 
piece of poetry, and has succeeded. But Christ- 
mas audiences do not come to hear elegant 
pieces of poetry; they come to see beautiful 
| scenery and fine dresses, and horse play, and to hear 
stale parodies, strained puns, and old Joe Millers, 
Now Messrs. Robson and Emden have certainly 
given them the first two items, but Mr. Brough 
has not given them the rest. Consequently much 
that is really beautiful and suggestive in this 
piece goes off but flatly, and the only portions 
which really take with the audience are the few 
jokes and parodies, some of which, I hear, were 
not only xot written by Mr. Brough, but are 
introduced in spite of his energetic protest. So 
the matter rests. When the holidays are over 
perhaps the discerning public will begin to per- 
ceive that the Doge of Duralto is the work of a 
thoughtful and practically-minded man. 

The pari allotted to Mr. Robson in the piece is 
too suggestize of “ Daddy Hardacre” to permit 
the comparison to be overlooked. Mr. Robson 
had better take care. If he wil/ persist in playing 
the same tune so long, his most partial admirers 
will begin to suspect that his talents have their 
limit, and that limit not a very wide one. 

JACQUES, 





OBITUARY. 


Aericoxa, Signor, the painter, at Rome, aged sixty-nine. 
He was custodo of the Vatican ecoileetion, and one of the 
few native artists, not a mere academic dauber. 

Beavrort, Admiral Sir Francis, the late eminent hydrogra- 
pher to the Admiralty, and chief promoter of the various 
Arctic exploring expeditions, at Brighton, aged eighty- 
four. 

Cay ey, Sir George, on the 15th ult., aged eighty-four. As 
a scientific man he held a very distinguished position. 
His inventive genius first displayed itself in the successful 
analysis of the mechanical properties of air under chemical 
and physical action. His papers on this subject were pub- 
lished in the philosophical journals of the day, and gave 
rise to a number of experiments on the navivation of bal- 
loons; be pointed out the fallacy of any hopes of success 
in the absence of a given pewer within a given weight; 
and, being well acquainted with the steam-engine, on 
which he had made many experiments with a view to 
the construction of the disc and rotatory engine, he showed 
that there was little chance of obtaining sufficient power 
from steam. These inquiries led to his invention of the 
air-engine, which proved the great advantage of using 
expanded air instead of steam, where weight was an im- 
portant consideration—a discovery that engaged his atten- 
tion up to the period of his death. Lately he made some 
discoveries in optics, which were followed by the construc- 
tion of an instrument for testing the purity of water by 
the abstraction of light—an instrument which has been 
lately used with success in investigating the waters of the 
Thames. Another of his contributions to scientific know- 
le:'ge was a remarkably ingenious arrangement for obtain- 
ing and applying electric power to machinery. He was 
one of the original promoters and chairman of the Poly- 
technic Institution. 

Devumier, M. Lefevre, at Paris. He was the author of some 
volumes of poetry of no very great reputation, and librarian 
of the Palace of the Tuileries. 

Drew. J., Esq., Ph. D., F.R.A.S., on the 17th ult., at Surbiton, 
Surrey, aged forty-eight, 

Freer, Mr. Charles, committed suicide at Lambeth, on the 
22nd ult., aged sixty-nine. A quarter of a century ago 
he was a well-known actor, but at the time of his death 
he could obt«in no theatrical employment on account of 
his age, and being in very indigent circumstances, le 
destroyed himself, 








| GLIpDon, Mr. George R., on Nov. 16, at Panama. aged forty- 


eight. He was the son of an English merchant at Alex 
andria, and wis himself for some years Consul in Egypt 
for the United States. He was the author of several works 
on ethnology, besides many pamphletson practical subjects 
connected with the trade and produce of the E@t and 
America; bis work most known in this country is the 
“Types of Mankind.” 

Jackson, Mr. Justice, one of the judges of the Irish Court of 
Common Pleas, in Dublin. 
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*ket (The) Vol. XIV. fep. 8vo. 5s. cl. rooms for it : Sold by al chemists. “ Moustachios, &c., in a few weeks, and restore the hair i 
° atin Prosody, 18mo. 9d. . baldness, from whatever cause, prevent its fall ff 
PQUES, N ’s I : adows, two series, 16mo. 2s. each, bds. hy : strengthen weak hair, and effectually check greyness in ts 
Q . idities, lémo. 2s. bi ve Y AIR R I STORE to tS | stages. Ifused in the nursery, it will avert baldness in after 
Old Nurse’s Book of Rhymes, &c., ed. , illus. 4to., 6d ORIGINAL COLOUR.—Neuralgia, Nervous Headache life.—Sold by all Chemists, price ‘ or will be sent, post-fre< 
Our Christian Classics, Vol. II., cr. Svo. 4s. cl. { al Rheumatism cured by F. M HERRING'S PATENT m receipt of twenty-four postage-stamps, by Miss Coupelle 
Paradise Kept; or, Sorrow turned into Joy, fep. Svo. 4s. cl MAGNETIC COMBs, HAIR and FLESH BRUSHES. They | 69, Castle-street, Oxford-street, London. —Testim« nials:—** I 
Phillippo’s United States and Cuba, post 18mo. Ss. Gd. cl } require no preparé ation, are always ready for use, and c annot have ordered its use in hundreds of cases with uniform suc 
ixty-ni — may Pee pe — illust. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. | get out of order. Brushes, 1 l5s.; Combs, from 2s. 6d. | cess: Dr. Walsh.—* I have sold it for eleven years, and b 
RECy-Duie. as —_ ie age. Rah ater teagan Nap 4, Top. Sva, 18. it, Cl. 0 20s. Grey Hair and Tbaldnes ss prevented by F M. L's never heard a complaint of it:"’ Afr. Sanger Chemist.—“My | 
Powell's Christianity without . aism, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl > + ee sen “ Slips eo pa oo 
one of the Prode’s Tables fox Celeiiatne aaearel 5 om eae: atent Pt , price 4s. and 5s.—Offices: 3 is quite restored :” £. James, Hsq.—‘ After nine years” hé 
ambles of 2 Rat, fp. Svo. 23. cl. hi ‘ pasinghall-s sondon. Illustrated pamphlets, “* Wh ness, its effects are miracslous W Mahon, Esq.- 
hydrogra- id's Plant-Hunters, fep. 8vo. cl. Hair becomes 2v, its Remedy,” gratis, or by post for | Moustache is perfect:"’ C. Dillon, Esg.—“It stopped the gre 
he various Riego’s Crochet Book, 16th series, square, ls. swd. four stamps. nts: Atkinson, 24, Old Bond-street; Savory | ness and has darkened on hair: Métss Hewit. 
- PR . x 2 , —— and Moore: ifrey and Cooke, Conduit-street: Truefitts : a ae 
e re Roby Family (The); or, Battling with the World, fep Svo. 2s und : ~ ~ ebony ’ 2c >t 
d eighty Royal Kalendar (The) for the Year 1858, 12mo. 5s. b Unwin and Piccadilly; Hendrie, 12, Tichborne- RIESEMAR.—P rotected by Roy: il Letters 
| : Rooke's Life of the Moselle, illust. royal 8vo. 21s. cl gilt t | street; Saunders, 3 in 205, and Kennedy, 166, Oxford- | Patent of England, and secured by the seals of the Ecok 
-four. As Ruskin’s Political Economy of Art, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d, cl. treet; Hovenden, ! r Marlborough-street; Burbridge, | de Pharmacie de Paris, and the Imperial College of Med 
i 3 F A 2 — , : Pi ‘ 
d position. Ruth and her Friends, fep. 8vo. 5s. cl | rate-ctreet; lingwaters, Islington; and Ross, 119, | Vienna. Triesemar, No. 1, is a remedy for relaxa 
successful Schombe rg’s Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist Investigated, 4 Bishopsgate-street. Sold by all chemists d perfumers of | matorrheea, and exhaustion of the system. Trieser 


aleomaine’ Shakspere's Plays, edit. by Staunton, illust. by Gilbert, Vol. | | repute } effectually, in the short space of three days, completely anit 
peresigeoenay Spencer’s Essays: Scientific, Political, and 5; ’ : ‘- i tirel licat lit f ti i j hicl 7 
c e ssé i 1 Spect », Ave | e entirely eradicates all traces of those disorders which capsule 
» pub- ~ eae - sae ten r wie , ’ ' orem ie l 
were pub Symington’s Beuutiful in Nature, Art, and Life 2 | Kk" EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.—A | have so long been thought an antidote for, to the ruin of the 


nd gave rise G fthe English L 
and gave Thompson's Concise Grammar of the English I ough or Cold is the on ginal cause of three fourths of | Bealth of a vast portion of the population. Triesemar. 


ion of bal- Thompson's rged Prostate, its Pathology and | | 4 e. a, . 
of sueces Tweedie’s Peace of God in the Words of Jesus, 121 tt oy ases peculiar to this climate, and the foundation of all | No. 3, ; is the gr at Continental remedy _ for t r 
success Waddllove’s Act relating to Preietes, P tinal nary Disorders. The most efficacious and agreeable | Class. ‘of disorders which, unfortunately, ithe Englis 

n weight; Wagner’s (Rev. G.) Memoir, by Simpkinson, « . 9s. el. remedy is KEATING'’S COU GH i OZENGES. which. taken | Physician treats with mercury, to the inevitable destruction 
of the patient's constitution, and which all the sarsaparill 


sngine, on White's Eighteen C hristian Centuries, cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. } on the first sympt , ne te ¢ soothe 
a view to ld Flowers of the Alphabet, 4to. 7s. 6d. « | piratory orgais, an avoi . t ed 


he showed Winslow's Evening Thoughts, January to June, imp. 32 mo. 2s. 6d. | remedies | 


| of the world cannot remove. Triesemar Nos. 1, 
3, are alike devoid of taste or smell, and of all naus« 
lities. They may lie on the toilet-table without their 


nt power Working and Waiting, by Author of * Children at Home,” 5s. | Prepared and Soild in Boxes, 1s, 14d., and Tins, ‘ >| ieee eed.» Sold 1 oo wb put t 
ion of the Amercan Importations. and 10s. 6d. eac h, by THOMAS KEATING, Cher _ &e., 79, | De ing suspect d.—Solt in tin cases, price ls., or four ¢ ses it 
Archeeolozia Americana, Vol. II1. Svo. 18s. cl. | St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Retail by all Drug ’ one for 33s, which saves lis; and in 5/. cases, whereby 

» of using Boston Board of Trade, First and Second R rts, Sv s. 6d. en | lesa * , Spies | there is a omm ng of 12. 12s., divided into separate doses. 
as an im- Caldeta Mend Geatenann DlmerencOve:.20. 0. )F ASTHMA O! vER FARDING. | administered by Valpeau, Lallemand, Roux, &c.—Sold 
his atten- Dana's Science and the Bible, No. ILL, 8vo., Is. swd. ’ ae aluseron ory eee ‘ ioucestershire. | D, CHURCH, 8, Grac iurch-street ; BARTLE IT Hooper, 
ade some Expedition »gainst Ticonderoga and Crown Point, 4to. 18s. swd i, —tiaving been troubled . nu ; | years, | King William-street; G. F. Watrs, 17, Strand; Prowr, ‘2: 

: Felton’s Decimal System, 12mo. 7s. ¢ ay ecicine ’ } Strand; Hannay, 63, Oxford-street ; SANncER, '160, Oxf 
} construc- Goldsmith's Diseases of the Genito-Urinary Organs, Svo. 6s. cl. vi ¢ d abt t yeat rt box ¢ ir Valua | street, London; R. H. INGHamM, Market-street, Man« 


water by Henry Mor a Tale, 18mo, 2s. c) OZEN SE ind ' lief from tl iat an + am aoe 15, Westmoreland-street, Dublin. 
has been Johnson's Sa! bath-Schoo!l Manual, 24mo. 2s. cl. I e futur ever t v yt é OX OF em II - rene nara - 
ers of the Nothing to Do, an Accompanime “Nothing to Wear,” 3s, 6d. e Is will do all my \ t ecommend them | mG S.—_BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
‘ 8 r- - ~eee A TT. 2.. 1990-57. 1s. Gd ptt . x5 r Wt 
ific know- 37 and 57—An Account of Panies, &c. in the | <a 90 97, 1s il, to my fri ‘ , TIHITE S MOC -MAIN LEV ER " R U! Ss 
é ific Railr rad F xplorations, Vols. Il and LV. 4to. 54s. cl. If vou ce f ; ad tage. | : " . 
or obtain- am’s D » Union, cr, 8v« 6d. cl vou ar te at or ik hat us¢ toi allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlem¢ 
He was Warr n’s Explorations in the Dacot 1 Country, 8vo. 10s. 6d. swd. Pe een T am ‘ibe sau whom , aor - “gama | be the most effec tive invention in the curative treat 
the Poly- a - - - THOMAS KE ae W J FERIA HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful t 
’ = = - ’ . an ates cadet —— effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round tl! 
W I N T = R fa O » I E 7 YHE BEST FOOD FOR CHIT DREN | body, while the requisite resisting powder is suppl ! 
: VALID : sUIXEN, | MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVE 


rr of some 


: of every descr — . VES EP ’ hE 
librarian MANUFACTURED OF THE BEST QUALITIES, INVALIDS, and OTHERS ROBINS‘ IN’S PATENT | much ease and closeness that it cannot he te 
Baraeeere FOR FAMILY USE, BARLEY for n ng Superior Barley Water in Fifteen | be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be |! 
urbiton * POPE and PLANTE | Minutes not only ained the | ge of her Majesty | the truss (which « unnot fail to fit) forwarded by post, or 
4, W: palaveainen Pall-Mall, London. nd the ! ne of y | fer body, two inc I 
3 —— mmunity, an Knowledg » Stal ur sent he } anufa turer, Mr WHITE, 
} rINUID ’ , Tr . A - Siggyice ar | : . 
oth ai (THE SOMNAMBULE, ADOLPHE rivallec an em " t re, - i siti - “ a 
“et DIDIER, gives his MAGNETIC SEANCES and CON- reser nes ae ore Seago mc FICC Of & EURGIC LFUG, LGR, MIS, 206. Ses | 
_ — SULTATIONS, for Acute and Chronic Diseases, their causes Sepicheppeeeutete : <eareaaloge, i ip Putes = De uble | oe a 
account OF ind remedies, and on all subjects of interest, every day, from | ‘ ATE ‘or more than . 8d. Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 


ances, he ne till fou 19, Upper Albany-street, Regent’s-park.—Con- hirty ve eb 1e] st , j = . 
“ itation by etter. — on eee attenat r Y ’ .- id sedy ws guy Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN 
. ‘ ’ost-office, Piccadilly, 


yy DRIZE ME DAL OF THE FARIS ee mance F we q (LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS. 


CHIBITION, awarded to W. H. CHILD for his a popular re or col fluer ’ neral use in | 4 c.—The ma ul of wh ‘ 
B zt SHES, Mannuft Tr the Patent Friction | t ic} ! nd, a rately i e t riley, i nend by t Paculty - being - “ rE i ASTI 
s for stin the § 1 of the Head, thereby 1 lent 1 fo f h IMPRESSI , and the best Inventi t 
ling the Grow i preventing baldness. Pre} t Patentees, RO : ‘. BELLVILLE, | ar permanent support in all cases AKNESS. ‘ 
hg > all de scription of Toilet Brushes in Ivory, Tortoise- ( P : t e Queer t -st 5 ! SWELLING of the L E GS, VARIC OSE BL Ns, SPRAINS 
WY 18 lle ell, ‘i a Rubber, and all kinds of Fancy Woods. Manu- | born, Lond It is } us, light in texture, in oe 


} 1a hr . } t + t rey } r t 
1 | | rv i i 3 $ | ! i orainary st 


t , Wholesale, 21, Providence-row, wbury-square, al 
Court of Retail, South Gallery, Crystal Palace, Syden ham; and all | Town and Cot v, ackets of 6d. and 1 é ly | ea Postage, 6d. 
berfumers. Canisters, at 2s, 5s., 110s. each. | JONN WHITE, Manufacturer 
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dat. “Kent und €o.’s 


(Late Bogue) 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS FOR THE YEAR 1858, 


Beautifully Illustrated, suitable for Presents, &c. 


. 0 x 
THE LOVES of the POETS: or, 

- *ortraits of Ideal Beauty, being 12 original Steel 
x 0 gravings, drawn by the most eminent Artists, and engraved 

y More, with illustrated Text, by TENNyson, WORDSWORTH, 
ée. Demy 4to., price 21s. plain, 42s. coloured. 

“It is hoped that this beautiful volume will be an accept- 
able substitute ‘for the ‘Court Album’ and * Keepsake,’ which 
will not be published this season.” 


THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER. 

ALFRED TENNYSON. By permission. 
with 17 Steel Engravings, drawn by A. L. Bonp, and en- 
graved by More, with a Por t of the Author. Small 4to., 
cloth, elegant, 16s. ; morocco 


NHE FABLES 


By 


. ela 
of ‘ESOP and others. 
Translated into Human Nature, with 25 Humorous 
Illustrations by CHARLES H. Bennett, Author of ‘* Shadows.” 
Small 4to, ornamental paper boards, 6s.; coloured, 10s. 6d. 


I ONGFELLOW’S KAVANAGH, with 39 
4 pbeautiful Mlustri y BIRKET Foster. 10s. 6d., 
loth gilt; 16s. morocco. 
*.* This will form a companion volume to the other illus- 
trated works of this admired author, published by W. Ke nt 


and Co. nit 
N ERRY PICTURES by COMIC 
4 being a collection of Humorous Designs by 


HANDS: 
BROWNE, CROWQUILL, DoyLe, LEECH, MEADOWs, HINE, &c. 
12s. 


Oblong folio, handsome cover by CROWQUILL, 


HE RIVAL KINGS. 
- “Sidney Grey,”’ ““Mia and Charlie,’ 
with 6 Illustrations, cloth, 48. 6d. 


itions t 8vO., 


Author of 


Feap. 8vo., 


sy the 
&e. 


ate lished, with Ske -tches of nearly 100 additional Cele- 
brities, a New Edition, small octavo, price 12s. 6d. 
M's of the TIME; or, Biographical 
Skets hes ot the most Eminent Persons in Literature, 
( : ] litics, Commerce, &c., with 
rated Wome n. 
l iseful dictionary of fact and gossip about 
the well-known men and women of the day.” —Economist 
As a careful compilation this work deserves hig sh praise.” 
rveT. — 
hird Edition, crown 8vo., 12s. cloth; 18s. morocco; large 
paper, 42s cloth: 60s. morocco. 
INYAN’S ‘ sal 
UNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
P rofusels Illustrated by WILLIAM HaRvEY. 
With Memoir of by the Rev. GEorGE CHEEVER, 


D.D. 
Just published, Vol. IT. in limp cloth, 9s. 64.; cloth boards, 3:.; 
extra cloth gilt, 3s. 6: 

VHE BOOK AND ITS MISSIONS 

Dedicated to the British and Foreign Bible Soci iety 
Edited by L. N. R., Author of “The Book and its Story." 
Vol. L. still to be had in ck th boards, 2 2s. 6d. ; extra gilt, 
eases for binding single vols. 1s. each ; for double vols. 1s, 


3s. 6d. 5 

3d. 
a "- L . bo und tog rether in cloth boards, 

5s. a gilt, ¢ 5 : 
‘AND I’ TS MISSIONS 
~ tish and Foreign Bible Society. 
“The Book and its Sto 

d separately. Cases for bi 


Just published, Vols. I 


THE BOOK 
Dedicated to the 
“iby L. N. R., Auth 
ag ty 4 ag? Fy wy 4 
igle vols. ls. ; double, ls. 3d. 
Two volumes, crown Svo., 24s. cloth; 34s. morocco, 
\ ILTONS POETICAL WORKS. 
FY Paradise Lost “~ Regained, Comus, Samson Agon- 
stes, L’Allegro, &c. ith Essay on Milton’s Life and 
Writings by JAMES MON’ T'GOMERY. Illustrated with 120 
Engravings by Thompson, Williams, Orrin Smith, &c., from 
lrawings by William Harvey. 


AMUSEMENT FOR EVENING PARTIES, &c. 
POUND GAMES for all PARTIES. A 
© Collection of the greatest varie ty of Family Amusements 

for the Fireside or Pic-Nic. Games of Memory, Games of 
tion, Catch Games, Games requiring the exercise of Fancy, 
gence and Imagination, Directions for Crying For ; 

New Edition, Price 


Vith Illustrations. enlarged. 


loth gilt. 
MIATC ‘ ara 
CTING CHARADES; or, Deeds, not 
Words. A Christmas Game to make a Long Evening 
Short. ty the BROTHERS MAYHEW. New Edition. 
Price 5s. cloth. 


Profusely Ilustrated. 
CRACKER BON-BON for CHRIST- 
MAS PARTIES; consisting of Christmas Pieces for 
ate bn. presentation, and other seasonable matter in Prose 
LV se. By R. B. BROUGH. Profusely Iustrated. Price 


> A RL OU R MAGIC; a Manual of 


Amusing Experiments, Transmutations, Sleights and 
Subtleties, Legerdemain, &c. New Edition, revised and en- 
! Ls with the addition of several Tricks from the perform- 
f Messrs. Houdin, Robin, &c. 4s. 6d., cloth. 
PE FOREST EXILES 
1 Peruvian Family amid the Wilds of the 
REID. 


; or, the Perils of 
Amazon. By 

With Twelve Illustrations. Third 
Edition. 7s. cloth. 


. r TAT TAY ‘ pa 
THE YOUNG VOYAGEURS; or, 
Adventures in the Fur Countries ofthe Far waren By 
Captain MAYNE REID. With Twelve saan ns by Wm. 
Harv Second Edition. Fep. 7s. cloth 


HOME; or, the English 


By Captain MAYNE REID. With 
bphamenscy Harvey. Fifth Edition, 


ain MAYNE 


PPE DESERT 
I ily Robinson. 
by 


I ve Liustrat 

i 7s. cloth. 

PRUE | BOY-HU NTE ORS; or, Adventures in 
Search of a White Buff: By Captain MAYNE REID, 
lwelve Iilustrati ns by Ww liam He uvey. Fifth Edition. 


ions 


I 7s. Cloth. " 
. , rare 
PUE YOUNG Y AGERS; 
Hunting Adventures in Southern 
MAYNE REID, Author of “The Boy-Hunters,” ‘‘The Young 
\ zeurs,” &c. With Twelve Dlustrations by William Har- 
Fep. 7s. cloth 
London: W. 


a Narrative of 
phi, By Capt. 


KENT and Co., 86, 
Paternoster- -row. 


Fleet-street, and 











Illustrated | 





MR. BENTLEY'S 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


a oa —$—$= 


I. 
HISTORY OF COURT FOOLS. 
By Dr. DORAN, Author of ‘Lives of the Queens of Eng- 
land of the House of Hanover.”: Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE SEVENTH VOLUME Ot 
HORACE WALPOLE’S ENTIRE 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
Baited by PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A. 


8vo. with 


It. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 
A New Edition, handsomely printed and bound, with 
Ijlustrated Title, 


IV. 
THE THREE CLERKS. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Author of ** Barchester Towers.” 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


small 8vo. 5s. 


v. 

CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
By FRANCIS T. BUCKLAND, M.A., Student of Christ 
Church, Assistant Surgeon, Second Life Guards, 

Fep. 8vo. with Illustrations, 6s. 


KATHARINE AND THE MOMENT OF 
FORTUNE. 


Translated by Lady WALLACE, Author of ‘ Clara; or, 
Slave Life in Europe."’ 3 yols. post 8vo. 


VIL 
THE BENTLEY BALLADS. 
A Selection of the Choice Ballads, Songs, &c., contributed to 
Bentley's Miscellany. Including the Productions 
of Father Prout, Dr. Maginn, &c. 
Edited by Dr. DORAN, with Four Ballads contributed by the 
Editor. Small 8vo. with Illustrated Title, 5s. 


VIII. 

FAIRY FABLES. 
THBERT BEDE. With nt umerous Illustrations by 

ALFRED CROWQUILL, 78. 6d. 


By CUT 


Ix. 
The THIRD and CONCLUDING VOLUME of 


KAYE’S HISTORY OF THE WAR IN 
AFGHANISTAN, 


New Edition, with many valuable Additions. 
each volume. 


Small 8yo. 5s. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A THUG. 


By CAPTAIN MEADOWS TAYLOR. 


Forming the New Volume of Mr. Bentley's 
Popular Series. 


Crown 8yo. 2s. 


THE HANDWRITING ON THE WALL. 
By EDWIN ATHERSTONE. 


3 vols, 
XIL. 
LAMARTINE’S MEMOIRS 


REMARKABLE CHARACTERS. 


3 vols. crown S8vo. 18s. 


OF 


XIIL. 


FAIRY CHARADES. 
By M.G. AVELINE. Fep. 8yvo. 


28. 


ave 
BENTLEY'S POPUL SERIES. 
OUR ANTIPODES 
By GENERAL MUNDY. 
New Edition. Third Tho 


GHOST STORIES AND PH 
FANCIES. 


By HAIN FRISWELL. 


Dp wow 
4R NEW 


MR. 


HANTOM 


MR. BENTLEY'S POPUL: SEI 
THE CONQUEST OF CANADA. 


By MAJOR WARBURTON. New Edition. Third Thousand. 
Crown 8yo. 2s. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Buvrlington-street. 





WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


ar ~ 
Judd and Glass, 
38, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, AND 16, GRAY'S-INN-ROAD 
Remitted on receipt of Postage Stamps, by the 
Publishers, post-free. 
—_——$>—_-— 


Just published, price 20s., with elaborately constructed 
Coloured Chart, 400 pp. demy 8vo. 


LTAR SINS; or, the Eucharistic Errors 
of England. By the Rev. EDWARD MUSCUTT. 


Just published, fep. 8vo. price 3s. 6d., Mustrated with Wood 
Engravings. 


OICES from the ROCK or, a New 

Interpretation of the Phenome na of Geology; with 

oa on the late Hugh Miller's “Testimony of the 
tocks."’ 

“The author produces proof of the existence of man during 
the most ancient period of the earth. He conducts his case 
with great ability, and the discussion is much to be — 
for it is out of the conflict of opinion that truth comes.’ 
Critic. 

Second Edition, 260 pp. crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
AN INVALUABLE BOOK FOR YOUNG MEN, 
E ELPS to TRUTH-SEEKERS or, Chris- 
tianity and Scepticism. An Exposition and a Defence, 
By the Rev. JOSEPH PARKER, Banbury. 

Tn this work anew view of the question, “Ts it possible to 
make the best of both Worlds ?"’ is given. 

The aim of the volume is to lead the truth-seeker through 
the most popular objections of Modern Scepticism, and to estab- 
lish his heart and intellect in the gre mel wemg, 7 s of the Gospel. 
It is intended for Sunday School Teachers, City Missionarie es, 
and all who are wishful to be able to give “a reason” for their 
faith and hope. 


Just published, 400 pp. crown 8vo. cloth bound, price 4s. 


x 1 val . rT 

HE CONGREGATIONAL PULPIT. 

Vol. IV., containing 24 Sermons from the MSS. of Non- 

conformist Divines; 30 Original Outlines; Six Portraits of 

Dissenting Ministers, and Copious Reviews of Biblical 
Literature. 

The FIRST VOLUME, containing Twenty-one Sermons, 
&c., can be had, price 4s. 

The SECOND VOLU ME, containing Twenty-four Sermons, 
Copious Reviews, &c., price 45. 

The THIRD VOLUME, containing Twenty-four Sermons 
by eminent Dissenting Ministers, Twenty-four Original Out- 
lines, and Copious Reviews, &c., price 4s. 

*,* It is published monthly, price 6d. and will be remitted, 
post- -free, for Twelve Months, by the Publishers, on receipt of 
6s. in stamps, or otherwise. The back numbers are in print, 
ec can be had on application. A Volume is issued every Six 
Months. 


Second and Cheaper Edition. Fep. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


“TALY AS I SAW IT. Facts and 
Impressions of a Tour. By the Rev. W. SPENCER 
EDWARDS 


Just published, 120 pp. royal 32mo. cloth gilt, price 1s. 


pre STAS PRIVATA. Daily Prayers for 
the Closet and the Family, with oce sasional Prayers for 
Special Occasions. By the lateRev. RICHARD COPE, LL.D., 
F.R.S., Author of “ The Domestic Altar,” &c. 
*,* The above Prayers are accompanied by a suitable selec- 
tion of portions of Scripture and Sacred Poetry. 


Second Edition, considerably improved, 8v0., 


cloth flush, price 1s. 
A beautifully 


OUNSELS to AUTHORS. 


Illustrated Manual, containing (with numerous litho- 
graphic and woodcut illustr: ations) new and detailed Plans of 
Publishing, specimens of type and sizes of paper; mode of 
preparing copy ; printers’ correction marks; hints about 
binding and advertisements; and a variety of reliable infor- 
mation, indispenable to all about to print. 


Just published, 


Just published, gratis, and free by post, 


PtLAss of PUBLISHING; with useful 


information for all about to print. 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


VHE FOOTPRINTS OF JESUS. Second 
Series. 3y the Rev. GEORGE ALBERT ROGERS, 
M.A., Incumbent of Regent-square Church; Author of 
“Jacob's Well,” “ Bethany,” &c., &c. 
CONTENTS : 
Jesus in a Village. 
Jesus near Jericho. 
Jesus Acquitting the Guilty. 
Jesus Teaching to Pray. 
Jesus Raising the Widow's 


Jesus near Tyre. 
Jesus in Bethsaida. 
Jesus Transfigured. 
Jesus near Tabor. 
Jesus paying Tribute. 
Jesus Healing the Samaritan So 
Leper. Jemns: in Bethany. 


Upwards of One Thousand 


Cloth, 1s. ; in wrapper, 6d. 
MENDATIONS of the TEXT of the 
Readers. Com- 


GREEK. Testament. For Enzlish 
piled from Tischendorf’s Greek Testament. By 8. &. 
ASBURY, 
London: Jupp and Grass, New Bridge-street and 
Gray's-inn-road. 


GALMON CONVEYANCE.—A Paper on 
the CONVEY. ANCE of SALMON to TASMANIA, &c., 
with Diagrams by “W. B.,"’ will appear _in the Angling 
My 8 FF of THE FIELD THE COUNTRY GENTLE- 
MAN'S NEWSPAPER of SATURDAY, the 26th inst. A cop} 
for six stamps. By order of any Bookseller, and at all the 
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